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ABSTRACT 

The "ERIC Review" announces research results, publications, 
and new programs relevant to each issue's theme topic. This issue focuses on 
school safety and violence prevention. An introductory section includes two 
articles: "How Safe Is My Child's School?" (Kevin Mitchell) and "Making 

America's Schools Safer" (U.S. Secretary of Education Richard W. Riley). 
Section 1: Understanding School Violence, contains the following articles: 
"The Effects of Violence on Young Children" (Marilyn S. Massey); "Television 
Violence: Content, Context- and Consequences" (Amy Aidman) ; "Bullying in 
Schools" (Ron Banks) ; "Girls and Violence" (Jeanne Weiler) ; and "Warning 
Signs of School Violence" (Kevin Dwyer, David Osher, and Cynthia Warger) . In 
Section 2: Preventing School Violence, articles include: "School Violence 
Prevention" (Dean Walker); "Schools as Community Learning Centers" (U.S. 
Department of Education) ; "Safety by Design" (Don Blue) ; "Schoolwide 
Behavioral Management Systems" (Mary K. Fitzsimmons and Cynthia Warger) ; 
"Improving Ethnic and Racial Relations in the Schools" (Harriett D. Romo) ; 
"Conflict Resolution in Schools" (Conflict Resolution in Schools Network) ; 
"Father Involvement in Schools" (Christine Winquist Nord) ; and "Evaluating 
School Violence Prevention Programs" (Daniel J. Flannery). Section 3: 
Initiatives and Resources, includes the following artic].es: "Federal Support 
for Improving School Safety" (Kevin Mitchell); "Model Programs" (U.S. 
Department of Education and U.S. Department of Justice); "School Safety 
Resources" (Kevin Mitchell); and "Searching the ERIC Database on School 
Safety and Related Topics" (Kevin Mitchell) . One article concludes the issue: 
"Putting It All Together: An Action Plan" (U.S. Department of Education and 
U.S. Department of Justice) . (AEF) 
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The vast majority of schools in the United States are safe places for children to learn and grow. Most inju- 
ries that occur at school result from accidents, not violence, and most school crime is theft, not violent 
crime. 1 In addition, U.S. schools are becoming even safer. Between 1993 and 1997, the overall school crime 
rate for students ages 12-18 declined, and the percentage of high school students carrying weapons or 
engaging in physical fights on school property decreased significantly. 2 



Notwithstanding this encouraging news, the recent school shootings in the United States have clouded the public’s 
perception of school safety. Many parents wonder whether their children will be victimized by school violence. Many 
educators question the adequacy of their school’s security measures. And if the trend that displayed itself during the 
first half of the 1990s has continued in the same direction, many children feel less safe at school now than they did in 
the past. 3 



This issue of The ERIC Review focuses on school safety and violence prevention. Tts purpose is to provide an overview 
of the nature and extent of school violence; to describe some of the collective steps that parents, teachers, students, and 
communities can take to create safer schools; and to provide resources for readers who want more indepth information. 
Most of the articles appearing in this issue were originally published as ERIC Digests. These brief overviews of educa- 
tion topics support the issue’s broad-based approach to school safety and violence prevention. 



The issue begins with an article that presents the latest statistics on school violence and describes the characteristics that 
many safe schools have in common. This article is followed by an inspirational message from U.S. Secretary of Educa- 
tion Richard W. Riley that challenges everyone to help make schools safer. Section I: Understanding School Violence 
begins with an article that describes the effects of violence on young children and another that describes the effects of 
television violence on children of all ages. Other articles address the often-overlooked problem of bullying in schools 
and tile generally misunderstood world of girls’ delinquency and crime. The section closes with a description of the 
warning signs of school violence. Section 2: Preventing School Violence opens with an article that highlights violence 
prevention in the context of improving school climate through the combined efforts of the entire community. This theme 
is echoed in the remaining articles, which describe schoolwide behavioral management systems, techniques for improv- 
ing ethnic and racial relations in schools, and ways to increase father involvement in schools. The section closes with a 
di .ussion of the vital role that program evaluation plays in the development and implementation of successful school 
safety plans. Section 3: Initiatives and Resources begins with an article that summarizes many federal programs and 
initiatives that support the improvement of school safety. The remainder of this section includes examples of model 
school safety programs and a school safety resource list that contains organizations, online federal documents, and other 
federally sponsored resources. The issue concludes with steps that parents, educators, business and community leaders, 
and students can take to improve school safety. 



If you would like more information about what the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) has to offer, 
details on how to access the ERIC database, or a referral to one of the 16 subject-specific ERIC Clearinghouses, please 
call 1 -800-LET-ERIC (538-3742), send an e-mail to accesseric@accesseric.org, or browse the ERIC system’s Web 
pages at http://www.accesseric.org. 



1 U.S. Department of Education and U.S. Department of Justice. 1999. 1 999 Annual Report on School Safety. Washington. DC: Authors. (Available 
online at http://www.ed.gov/offices/OESE/SDFS/news.htrni) 

} See footnote l . 

J Between 1989 and 1995, the percentage of children ages 12-19 who reported feeling less safe at school rose from 6 percent to 9 percent. Source: 
U.S. Department of Education and U.S. Department of Justice. 1998. Annual Report on School Safety . 1998. Washington. DC: Authors. (Available 
online at http://www.ed.gov/pubs/AnnSchooIRept98) 

The materials in this journal are in the public domain and may be reproduced and disseminated freely. All Web ad- 
dresses appearing in this issue were updated in February 2000. Some addresses may have changed since that time. 
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Introduction 




How Safe Is My Childs 
School? 

Kevin Mitchell 



The relatively recent siring of school 
shootings in the United States has left 
many parents wondering whether their 
children are safe at school. Such horrific 
events flash brilliantly but briefly on the 
screen of media attention and leave 
parents, as well as teachers and students, 
with a frightening image of schools as 
violent, dangerous places. This is most 
unfortunate, because the vast majority 
of America’s schools are safe. 

The 1999 Annual Report on School 
Safety [U.S. Department of Education 
(ED) and U.S. Department of Justice 
(DOJ). 1999] provides a more com- 
plete and accurate picture of today's 
school environment. 

■ Most school crime reported by 
students is theft, not serious vio- 
lent crime. 1 

■ Children ages 12-18 are almost three 
limes as likely to be victims of serious 
violent crime when they are away 
from school than they are at school 
or while going to or from school. 

■ The overall school crime rate for 
children ages 12-18 declined 
slightly from 1993 to 1997. 

■ The percentage of students in 
grades 9-12 who reported carrying 
a weapon (for example, a gun. 
club, or knife) to school declined 
from 1993 to 1997. 



This information is encouraging, hut 
schools are not crime free. During the 
1996-97 school year, 47 percent of all 
public schools reported to police the 
occurrence of at least one less-serious 
violent crime (physical attack or fight 
without a weapon) or nonviolent crime 
(theft or vandalism), and an additional 
10 percent reported at least one serious 
violent crime (ED and DOJ, 1998). 

School crime rates appear to be associ- 
ated with grade level arid school size. 
During the 1996-97 school year, 
elementary schools were much less 
likely than either middle schools or 
I high schools to report any criminal 
incidents. Moreover, larger schools, 
especially those with enrollments of 
1,000 or more students, exhibited 
higher crime rates than smaller schools 
(ED and DOJ, 1998). 

School crime affects teachers as well 
as students. Like their pupils, teach- 
ers are more likely to he victims of 
theft than of any other crime. Each 
year from 1993 to 1997. teachers 
were victimized at an average rate 
of 33 thefts and 3 1 violent crimes' 
for every 1,000 teachers. During 
the same period, teachers in urban 
schools were more likely to be vic- 
tims of violent crime than those in 
rural or suburban schools (ED and 
DOJ, 1999). 



What Factors 
Contribute to School 
Violence? 

Although recent school shootings 
demonstrate that violence can occur 
anywhere, schools lend to reflect the 
nature of their surrounding communi- 
ties. As a result, the factors that con- 
tribute to violence in the schools 
mirror those that contribute to violence 
in the greater community: racism, drug 
abuse, access to weapons, child abuse 
and neglect, inadequate parenting, 
unemployment, and exposure in vio- 
lence in the media, among others 
(National Association for the Educa- 
tion of Young Children, 1993). The 
higher crime rates typically associated 
with impoverished urban neighbor- 
hoods put many urban schools espe- 
cially at risk for crime. 

Do Students Feel 
Safe at School? 

Although the overall school crime rate 
declined slightly from 1993 to 1997. 
the percentage of students who re- 
ported that they felt less safe at school 

i 

I Kc\ in Mitchell is Co-Editor of The ERIC 

j Review and a wnler/edilor for ACCESS 

I ERIC in Rockville. Maryland. 
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increased. From 1989 to 1995, the 
percentage of students ages 12-19 
who reported that they feared being 
attacked or harmed at school rose 
from six percent to nine percent, the 
percentage of students who reported 
that they feared being attacked while 
traveling to and from school rose from 
four percent to seven percent, and the 
percentage of students who reported 
that they avoided certain places in the 
school (for example, hallways, stair- 
wells, and bathrooms) for safety 
purposes rose from five percent to 
nine percent (ED and DOJ, 1998). 

Given that school violence is actually 
declining, why should the education 
community be concerned about stu- 
dents' perceptions of school safety? 
The awareness, threat, or experience of 
school violence can result in a grow- 
ing sense of fear, and fear erodes the 
academic environment. Children who 
continuously expend energy to defend 
themselves against real or imagined 
dangers have difficulty learning 
(Wallach, 1994). Under similarly 
stressful conditions, teachers may 
become less effective in the classroom 
or leave the profession altogether. 

What Are Schools 
Doing To Improve 
School Safety? 

Ironically, certain measures designed 
to improve school safety may. in some 
cases, create a school atmosphere that 
is detrimental to the learning process. 
For example, teachers and students 
may consider the presence of metal 
detectors, security cameras, and secu- 
rity forces unsettling, especially if ihev 
perceive these measures as symbols of 
failed efforts to enhance school safety. 

Consequently, many schools are 
looking for ways to improve school 
safety that not only instill a sense of 
security in students, teachers, and 
parents hut also involve them in the 



planning process. Safe-school strate- 
gies include 

■ Identifying and assisting violent, ag- 
gressive students in early childhood. 

B Establishing conflict resolution 
programs. 

■ Establishing or extending before- 
anil aficrschool programs. 

■ Establishing and enforcing school- 
wide behavior policies. 

■ Increasing parent involvement in 
their children’s education 

■ Encouraging businesses and other 
community organizations to play a 
more active part in school activities. 

* Recruiting mentors to act as role 
models and show students the con- 
nection between academic achieve- 
ment and gainful employment. 

■ Encouraging architects to design 
schools that positively influence 
human behavior and discourage 
criminal activity. 

Many of these strategies are described 
in the articles in section 2. beginning 
on page 1 8. 

What Do Safe Schools 
Have in Common? 

School safety depends heavily on the 
interest that parents, teachers, students, 
and other community members show in 
creating an environment that is condu- 
cive to learning. According to £c/r/v 
Warning, Timely Response: A Guide to 
Safe Schools (Dwyer. Osher, and Warger, 
1998), effective school violence preven- 
tion and intervention strategies are most 
successful in school communities that 

■ Focus on academic achievement. 

■ Involve families in l heir children's 
education. 

■ Develop links to the community. 

■ Help children develop positive 
relationships with staff and with 
one another. 



■ Discuss safely issues openly. 

■ Treat students with equal respect. 

■ Create ways for children to express 
their concerns safely. 

■ Have a system for referring chil- 
dren who arc suspected victims of 
neglect or abuse. 

■ Offer before- and afterschool 
programs. 

■ Promote good citizenship and 
character. 

■ Identify potential safety problems 
and assess progress toward solutions. 

■ Help children make the transition to 
adult life and the workplace, 
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Notes 

1 Serious violent crime includes homicide, 
suicide. rupe/.sexual battery, physical attack 
with a weapon, and robbery' (stealing by force). 

' Violent crime includes rape/sexual assault, 
robbery, aggravated assault, and simple 
assault. 
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Making America's Schools Safer 



U.S. Secretary of Education Richard W. Riley 




The recent school tragedies that took place in Oregon, Pennsylvania, Arkansas, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, and Colorado have made an indelible mark on the minds and hearts ot all Americans. Yet, it is 
important to remember that 90 percent of our schools are free of serious violent crime and that less 
than 1 percent of all homicides among school-aged children (ages 5-19) occur in or around our 
public schools. This is a credit to our communities and to the care and vigilance they have shown, 
and continue to show, in keeping our schools safe. But any school crime is too much. Although our 
schools are among the safest places for students to be on a day-to-day basis, I ask those Americans 
who look nostalgically back to another time to stand with us in the present and help us make our 
schools even safer. 



What can we do to make our schools safer? First, I ask all Americans to believe as I do in our young people. Today's youth may differ 
from us in dress and in musical tastes, but they are not a lost generation. They are an ambitious and striving generation, and we must 
remain hopeful and positive in helping them come of age in a responsible manner. 

Moreover, in this time of concern, we must send our young people a powerful message of hope and security — 
that we will do everything we can to protect them, to listen to them, and to reach out to them so that they feel 
connected. This is why I ask parents again and again lo slow down their lives and tune in to their children. 

We need to break the silence and start talking to our children, not just asking them superficial questions 
such as "How was your day?” and "How was school?" Given our busy schedules, this may be difficult 
at first, but let's realize what is really important— let's listen to what our children are trying to tell 
us about their lives and their concerns. 

As the father of 4 children and the grandfather of 10, 1 know that communicating meaningfully with 
children and especially with teenagers is not always an easy task. Teenage years, characterized by the 
powerful pull of independence and identity formation, are difficult. This is a fact of life that every parent of a teenager understands. Even 
the many parents who work very hard to stay connected with their teenagers find it an uphill battle. However, I ask parents not to give up. 
Remember that you are the adult. Don't be afraid to give your children direction and to set reasonable limits. Listen hard to those quiet 
asides that teenagers often use to tell you what is really going on in their lives. 




tlU?HOOLBOS 




Educators and school officials can help make scnools safer by remaining vigilant tor signs of 
impending acts of violence, and we must support them in their efforts to take tough action 
against anyone of any age who seeks to disturb the tranquility of our nation's schools. I also 
ask the young people of America to say something when trouble is brewing. In the 
aftermath of most of the recent school shootings, we have learned that many 
students thought that something was about to happen just before the violence 
occurred. I encourage our young people to talk to an adult about their concerns. 

It may save lives. 
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Making Americas Schools Safer (continued) 



Iri addition, we need to help teachers and educators create an environment where every young person (eels valued— where no young 
person feels left out or isolated. This is a very ditficult task, given the large student population. But we must rise to the challenge and 
make it happen. 

We must also do a better job of preparing America's teachers for the modern classroom. For first-time teachers, success can be a real 
struggle. Even the best teachers acknowledge the challenges that arise from inadequate preparation. For example, a Teacher of the Year 
recently told me, "I'm a good teacher, but I've 'lost' scores of kids over the years— not because I didn’t care, not because I didn't try, and 
not because I didn't rework my curriculum to make it more meaningful to youth. I lost these kids because I didn't have the expertise and 
the ability and the time to give them what they needed." 



Educators also tell me time and again that they simply need more counselors and other adults connecting with their students. Many 
school districts have peer counseling and characler education courses, and many go out of their way to help young people who are 
struggling with real-life issues such as parenlai divorce and teenage pregnancy. But we need to do a better job of establishing student 
support services, including mental health services, in our schools. In this time of prosperity, surely all of us at the local, state, and 
federal levels can find a way to ensure that every student feels that he or she is connected to some caring adult in our schools. 

Finally, we need to help students get beyond stereotypes and learn to respect one another. American education must include a strong 
focus on building the character and integrity of our young people, helping them learn right from wrong, and teaching them to appreciate 
student differences and to reject doctrines of hate. 



Our nation’s schools are commilted to teaching our children and to helping them grow up to be responsible and civic-minded individu- 
als. I believe that America's public schools are doing a good job in this regard, but they can do better still if we move forward together lo 
confront violence and eliminate it from our schools. 



—Adapted from “Sale Schools, Healthy Schools" (speech made by 
U.S. Secretary of Education Richard W. Riley at Walt Whitman High 
School in Bethesda, Maryland, on April 30. 1999). 
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Section 1 



hat causes school violence ? Does violent television programming make 
children more aggressive? Is bullying really a big deal? What makes girls 
turn to violence? In answering these and other questions, this section of “ The ERIC 
Review" highlights the concept that to prevent school violence , one must understand it. The first four 
articles trace the origins of school violence to the environments in which children are raised , discuss the 
harmful effects of violence on developmental and educational outcomes , and suggest u m .v that parents 
and educators can create environments in which children learn t ( > solve problems nonviolently . Because 
early intervention is not always successful, the final article describes the warning signs that typically 
precede a violent school incident. 



The Effects of Violence 
on Young Children 

Mcirilyn S. Massey 



Violence is now perceived as a public 
health issue, and there is much evi- 
dence to illuminate its harmful effects. 
Every day. 10 American children arc 
murdered. 16 die from gunshot wounds. 
3 1 6 are arrested for crimes of violence, 
and 8.042 are reported to be abused or 
neglected (Children's Defense Fund, 
1997). In 1997, more than 3 million 
children were reported as victims 
of child abuse and neglect to child 
protective agencies in the United 
States, and an estimated 1.196 chil- 
dren died as a result of child abuse 
and neglect (U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, 1999). 
Of these children, approximately 



77 percent were three years old or I 

younger at the time of their death. 

This article describes the effects 
of violence on young children and 
suggests ways that caregivers, parents, 
and teachers can reduce the damaging 
effects of violence. 

The Early Years 

Even before a child is born, violence 
can have a profound effect on his ot- 
her life. Studies show that battered 
pregnant women often deliver low- 
birth-weight babies who arc at great 
risk for exhibiting developmental 
problems (Prothrow-Stith and Quaday, 



I 1993). The shaking of an infant or 
child by the arms. legs, or shoulders 
can be devastating and result in shaken 
baby syndrome, which can include 
irreversible brain damage, blindness, 
cerebral palsy, hearing loss, spinal cord 
injurs, seizures, learning disabilities. 

This article is adapted from the ERIC Digest 
liitrlv Chiltlhntui Violent* 1 Prevention, by 
Marilyn S. Massey. 

Marilyn S. Massey is Assistant Professor of 
Health Education at Texas Tech University 
in Lubbock. Texas, and serves a.s Chair of 
the American School Health Association s 
Council on Early Childhood Health Edu- 
cation and Services. 

Section I: Understanding School Violence 
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and own death fPoussaint and I. inn. 
1997). The growing body of knowl- 
edge regarding early brain develop- 
ment suggests that "the ways parents, 
families, and other caregivers relate 
and respond to their young children, 
and the ways that they mediate their 
children’s contact with the environ- 
ment. directly afleet the formation of 
neural pathways** (Shore. 1997. p. 4). 

Psychological Effects 

Violent children usually come from 
violent homes, where parents model 
violent behavior as a means of resolv- 
ing conflict and handling stress (Page 
and others. 1992), Even if children are 
not physically abused themselves, they 
can suffer psychological trauma — 
including the inability to bond with 
caregivers — from witnessing battering. 
Attachment or bonding has lar-ieaehing 
implications not only for the child’s 
emotional well-being hut also for his 
or her cognitive development, ability 
to cope effectively with stress, and 
ability to develop healthy relation- 
ships (Lerner, 1992). Children who 
witness violence can display an array 
of emotional and behavioral distur- 
bances. including low self-esteem, 
withdrawal, nightmares, sell -blame, 
and aggression against peers, family 
members, and property (Poled, Jaffe. 
and Hdleson. 1995). 

Violence and Learning 

Research shows that chronic exposure 
to violence adversely affects a child’s 
ability to learn (Shore. 1997; Prolhrow- 
Stilh and Quaday, 1995; Kurt/,, Gaudin. 
and Wodarski. 1994; Lot ion and 
Salt/.man, 1993). Learning itself is an 
essential tool for violence prevention 
(Pmthrow-Stilh and Quaday, 1995), 
Children who achieve in school and 
develop important reading, critical- 
thinking. problem-solving, and com- 
munication ski 1 1 are better able 
to cope with stressful and perhaps 
dangerous situations. 

In addition, academic achievement 
enhances the development of positive 
self-esteem and self-efficacy, both of 
which are necessary for experiencing 



emotional well-being and achieving 
success, 'fhe relationship between 
\iolence and learning is particularly 
significant because cognitive skills arc 
crucial in terms of academic success, 
self-esteem, coping skills, and overall 
resilience. Interventions must begin 
early to help children develop higher- 
order thinking skills, empathy, impulse 
control, anger management, peaceful 
conflict resolution skills, and assertive 
communication techniques. 

What Can Parents Do 
To Prevent Violence? 

Children learn from what they see. 

To prevent violence, parents need to 
model appropriate ways to manage 
problems, conflict, anger, and stress. 
Parents and other caregivers can help 
children learn to deal with emotions 
without using violence, and they can 
practice specific strategies to prevent 
violent behavior. 

The American Academy of Pediatries 
and the American Psychological 
Association ( 1995) provide the follow- 
ing suggestions to help parents and 
other caregivers reduce violence: 

* Give children consistent love and 
attention, livery child needs a 
strong, loving relationship with a 
caring adult to feel safe and secure 
and to develop a sense of trust. 

■ Ensure that children arc supervised 
and guided. Children learn impor- 
tant social skills by interacting with 
others in well-supervised activities. 
Unsupervised children often have 
behavioral problems that can lead 
to violence. 

■ Model appropriate behaviors. 
Children learn by example. Dis- 
cuss problems with them and help 
them learn to resolve conflicts 
non violently. 

■ Do not hit children. Physical pun- 
ishment sends the message that it 
is acceptable to hit others to solve 
problems. Nonphysical methods of 
discipline help children deal with 
their emotions and teach them 
peaceful ways to handle problems 
and conflicts. 



■ He consistent with rules and disci- 
pline. Children need structure to 
learn appropriate behaviors. Slam 
clear, logical consequences for not 
following the rules. 

I* Make sure children do not have 
access to firearms, even il unloaded, 
Teach children about the dangers of 
firearms and the steps to take if they 
find a gun. 

■ Try to keep children from seeing too 
much violence in the media. Limit 
television viewing time, and talk with 
children about the violence they see 
in movies, on TV, and in video 
games. Help them understand how 
painful violence is in real life, and 
discuss its serious consequences. 

* Teach children ways io avoid being 
victims of violent acts. Stress per- 
sonal safety to children, including 
what to do if anyone tries to hurt 
them and how to call 911. 

■ Take steps to keep the community 
safe. Stay involved with family, 
friends, and neighbors, and lake 
pride in the community. 

What Can Educators 
Do To Prevent 
Violence? 

Teachers and directors of preschools 
and child-care centers have an opportu- 
nity to specifically address violence 
prevention in early childhood. There are 
numerous violence prevention methods 
that can make a difference in the lives 
of parents and young children. The 
following are some workable ideas; 

■ Offer parenting classes that address 
effective parenting methods and 
child development. 

■ Conduct training for parents, expect- 
ant parents, and people who work 
directly with young children. Discuss 
life skills, including specific violence 
prevention skills (lor example, empa- 
thy. gentle touch, anger management, 
impulse control, conflict resolution, 
and setting and enforcing limits); 
stress management and positive 
coping techniques; problem-solving 
skills; and communication methods. 
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M Provide educational opportunities 
tn prevent shaken baby syndrome. 
Show parents and caregivers liow tn 
recognize their emotional “iri^.^rrs" 
(wIilmi they feel they are about tn 
lose control), and teach them anger 
management and coping techniques 
lor self-control. 

N Send home lip sheets or include lips 
in family newsletters that deal with 
topics related to violence preven- 
tion. A list of parenting resources 
ami hotline numbers also can be 
included. 

■ Teach children at an early age that 
feelings are normal, even feelings of 
anger or hurl. Stress that violence, 
however, is not an acceptable 
method for expressing anger, frus- 
tration. and other negative feelings. 

■ He a vigilant, positive role model. 

Conclusion 

Behavior is shaped by conditions in the 
environment. The way children are 
treated within their primary environ- 
ments largely determines how they 
hehavc. As a result, all Americans are 
stakeholders in the quest to prevent 



violence in die critical early years. All 
children deserve the opportunity to "!1y” 
and reach their highest potential — they 
iiiu.nI not become ‘‘hidden casualties " (f 
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Television Violence: Content, 
Context, and Consequences 



Social science research conducted 
during the past 40 years supports the 
conclusion that violent television 
programs have negative consequences 
for young viewers. The research 
suggests that televised violence can 
harm children by causing them to 
( 1 ) learn aggressive behaviors and 
attitudes. (2) develop fearful or pessi- 
mistic attitudes about the real world, 
and (3) become desensitized to rcal- 
world and fantasy violence. 
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Amy Aitlivuin 

This article reports recent findings on 
violent television content, highlights the 
recently developed television ratings 
system, and offers suggestions for paren- 
tal guidance and mediation of children’s 
viewing of television programs. 

How Is Television 
Violence Defined? 

The 1994 National Television Violence 
Study (NTVS). the largest study of 



media content ever undertaken, defines 
television violence as "any o\ert 

This article is adapted from the ERIC Digest 
Television Violence: Content, Contest, and 
Consequences, by Amy Aidman. 

Amy Aidman L Project Manager for the 
National Parent Information Network 
Illinois (NPIN Illinois) and Research 
Associate for the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Elementary and Early Childhood Education 
in Champaign, Illinois, 
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The Impact of Televised Violence 

“There can no longer be any doubt that heavy exposure to televised violence is one of the 
causes of aggressive behavior, crime, and violence in society, The evidence comes from 
both the laboratory and real-life studies. Television violence affects youngsters of all ages, 
of both genders, at all socioeconomic levels and all levels of intelligence. The effect is nol 
limited to children who are already disposed to being aggressive and is not restricted to 
this country/ 

—Taken from Eron, L D "The Impact of Televised Violence." Testimony on behalf of the American 
Psychological Association before the Senate Committee on Governmental Allairs. Congressional 
Record, June 18, 1992 (p. 1). 



depiction of a credible threat of physi- 
cal force or the actual use of such I nice 
intended lo physically harm an animate 
being or group of beings. Violence also 
includes certain depictions of physi- 
cally harmful consequences against an 
animate being or group that occur as a 
result of unseen violent means” (Cen- 
ter for Communication and Social 
Policy, 1 99K, p. IK). 

The three-year NTVS, funded by the 
National (’able Television Association, 
assessed the amount, nature, and 
context of violence in entertainment 
programming: examined the effec- 
tiveness ol ratings and advisories; 
and reviewed televised antiviolence 
educational initiatives. 

Is All Television 
Violence the Same? 

All television violence is nol the same. 
Certain portrayals of violence are 
considered high risk for children and 
should be evaluated by parents when 
judging the possible program effects. 
Portrayals it which the perpetrator 
is attractive are especially high risk 
because viewers may identify with the 
character. Other high-risk portrayals 
include those in which violence is 
glamorized, sanitized, justified, 
graphic, realistic, or routine. 

Although some violent content can 
convey an anti violence message, U.S. 
television typically sanitizes, glamor- 
izes, or even glorifies violence. NTVS 
results show that from 1994 to 1997. 

Serf ion I: Understanding School Violence 



an average of less than five pcreenl ol 
programs analyzed (232 of nearly 3.0(H) 
programs) had a strong anti violence 
theme (Center for Communication and 
Social Policy, 1998). Pinal NTVS 
icxulls also show, on average, that 
approximately 60 percent of programs 
analyzed contained some violence. 

In addition, NTVS findings mdieaic 
that high-risk portrayals of violence 
abound in U.S. broadcast and cable 
television. On average across the three 
years of the study, approximately 39 
percent of all violent ads were com- 
mit ted by attractive characters: for 73 
percent of violent acts, the perpetrators 
were not penalized and showed no 
remorse; and 33 percent of violent 
incidents did not show the suffering of 
the victim. In approximately 40 per- 
cent of the violent programs, the “had 
guys” were not punished. 

Can the Effects of 
Television Violence 
Be Predicted? 

Based on reviews of social science 
research, it is possible to predict some of 
the effects that specific portrayals of 
television violence can have on children. 

Aggressive Behavior 

Learning aggressive behaviors and 
altitudes is predicted to increase when 
the violence is justified, graphic, exten- 
sive. or realistic: when the perpetrator 
of violence is attractive: when conven- 
tional weapons are present; or when the 
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violence is rewarded or presented in a 
humorous fashion. C.\ inversely, the 
learning of aggression is inhibited by 
portrayals in which the violence is 
unjustified, the perpetrators arc pun- 
ished. or the painful results of violence 
are shown. 

, Fearful Attitudes 

Learning tearful attitudes about the 
real world is piedielcd lo increase 
when the violence is unjustified, 
graphic, extensive, or realistic; when 
the victims of violence arc attractive; 
or when the perpetrators of violence 
arc rewarded. Some research suggests 
that heavy viewers of violent content 
believe their world is meaner, scarier, 
and more dangerous than do their 
lighter-viewing counterparts (Gcrhner 
and Gross, 1980). When violence is 
punished on television, the expected 
effect is a decrease in fearful altitudes 
about the real world. 

Desensitization 

In this context, desensitization refers 
to the development of a tolerance lo 
violence. It is predicted to occur when 
children arc repeatedly exposed to 
extensive, graphic, or humorous 
portrayals of violence, and ii is there- 
fore a potential long-term effect for 
heavy viewers of violent content. 
Given that some of the most violent 
programs are children’s animated 
series in which violence is routinely 
intended to be funny and in which 
realistic consequences ol violence are 
not shown, desensitization and its 
long-term effects are of special con- 
cern with respect lo children. 

Do All Children React 
to Television Violence 
in the Same Way? 

Just as television violence varies, chil- 
dren vary’ in their reactions to television 
violence. Characteristics such as age, 
experience, cognitive development, and 
temperament should be considered 
individual factors that can affect how 
children rcaci to violent content. Very 
young children, for example, have an 
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understanding of fantasy and reality that 
is different from that of older children 
and adults. They may be more fright- 
ened by fantasy violence because they 
do not fully understand that it is not 
real. Therefore, when parents consider 
their children’s viewing, both age and 
individual differences should be taken 
into account. 

Using Television 
Ratings As Guidelines 

As a result of the Telecommunica- 
tions Act of 1996, a ratings system 
has been developed by the television 
industry in collaboration with child 
advocacy organizations. It is currently 
in use by some of the networks. 

Ratings can also be used in conjunc- 
tion with the V-chip, a device that 
can be programmed to block selected 
programming electronically. 

Ratings categories arc based on a 
combination of age-related and con- 
tent factors (see the box on page 111. 
These ratings may help parents deter- 
mine what is appropriate for their 
children to watch. However, ratings 
may make programs appear more 
attractive to some children, possibly 
creating a “forbidden fruit” appeal. 
Furthermore, critics point out the 
potentially problematic nature of 
having the television industry rate its 
own programs. These critics support 
the development of alternative rating 
systems by nonindustry groups. 

Beyond Ratings: What 
Can Parents Do? 

As a parent, you can reduce television’s 
negative effects on your child by using 
the following guidelines: 

■ Watch television with your child. 
Not only docs this provide you 
with information about what he or 
she is seeing, but active discussion 
and explanation of television pro- 
grams can increase your child's 
comprehension of content, reduce 
stereotypical thinking, and increase 
prosocial behavior. 



■ Turn off disturbing programs, if 
a portrayal is upsetting, simply 
turn off the television and discuss 
your reason for doing so with 
your child. 

■ Limit your child’s television view- 
ing. Set an amount of time for daily 
or v/eekly viewing (suggested 
maximum is two hours per day), 
and select programs that are age 
appropriate. 

a Use television program guides or 
a VCR. Television program guides 
can help you plan and discuss 
viewing with your child. A VCR 
is useful f('» screening programs, 
building a video library for chil- 
dren, pausing to discuss points, 
and fast-forwarding through 
commercials. 

M Encourage your child to be critical 
of messages he or she encounters 
when watching television. Talking 
about television violence gives 
children alternative ways to think 
about it. Point out differences 
between fantasy and reality in 
depictions of violence, and help 
your child understand that, in real 
life, violence is not funny. Discus- 
sion of issues underlying what is 
on the screen can help children 
become critical viewers. $ 
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Audience Labels 

TV-Y: Directed at Younger Children (ages 2-6) 

This program is designed for a very young audience, including children from ages 2-fi. Note; Not all TV-Y shows are 
violence free. There is no content rating to let parents know whether a TV-Y show contains violence. 

TV-Y7: Directed at Older Children (ages 7 and older) 

This program may be more appropriate for children who can distinguish between make-believe and reality. Themes and 
elements in this program may include mild fantasy or comedic violence or may frighten children under the age ol 7. 
Note; Programs in which fantasy violence (FV) may be more intense or more combative than in other programs in this 
category are designated TV-Y7-FV. 

7V-G: General Audience 

Although not designed specifically for children, this program contains little or no violence, no strong language, and little or 
no sexual dialogue or situations. 

TV-PG: Parental Guidance Suggested (may be unsuitable for young children) 

This program contains one or more of the following: moderate violence (V), some sexual situations (S), some coarse 
language (L), or some suggestive dialogue (D). 

TV-14: Parents Strongly Cautioned (children ages 14 and older) 

This program contains one or more of the following; intense violence (V), intense sexual situations (S), strong coarse 
language (L), or intensely suggestive dialogue (D). 

TV-MA: Mature Audience Only (ages 17 and older) 

This program contains one or more ol the foliowing: graphic violence (V), explicit sexual activity (S), or crude indecent 
language (L). 

Content Labels 

Television guidelines may have one or more of the following letters 
added to the basic rating to let parents know when a show contains 
higher levels of violence, sex, adult language, or suggestive dialogue: 

V Violence 

S Sexual situations 

L Coarse or crude indecent language 

0 Suggestive dialogue (usually means talk about sex) 

FV Fantasy violence 

—Adapted from Eisenstock. B„ and K. Borum. 1 999. A Parent's Guide to the TV 
Ratings and V-Chip. Washington, DC: Center for Media Education; Menlo Park, 

Kaiser Family Foundation. (Available online at http://www.vchipeducation.org) 
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Bullying in Schools 



Bullying in schools is a worldwide 
problem that can have negative conse- 
quences for the general school climate 
and for the right of students to learn 
in a safe environment without fear. 
Bullying can also have negative life- 
long consequences — for both bullies 
and their victims. Although much of 
the formal research on bullying has 
taken place in Scandinavia, Great 
Britain, and Japan, the problems 
associated with bullying have been 
noted and discussed wherever formal 
schooling environments exist. 

What Is Bullying? 

Bullying comprises teasing, taunting, 
threatening, hitting, stealing, and other 
direct attacks that are initiated by one 
or more students against a victim. In 
addition to direct attacks, bullying can 
be indirect — for example, by causing a 
student to be socially isolated through 
intentional exclusion. Although boys 
typically engage in direct bullying 
methods, girls who bully are apt to use 
more indirect, or subtle, strategies, such 
as spreading rumors and enforcing 
social isolation (Ahmad and Smith, 
1994: Smith and Sharp, 1994). Whether 
bullying is direct or indirect, its key 
component is physical or psychological 
intimidation that occurs repeatedly over 
time to create an ongoing pattern of 
harassment and abuse {Batschc and 
Knoff, 1994; Olweus. 1993). 

Extent of the Problem 

Various reports and studies have 
established that approximately 15 
percent of K-12 students arc regularly 
either victims or initiators of bullying 
behavior (Olweus, 1993). The latest 
information 1 indicates that during the 
1992-93 school year, 12 percent of 
students in grades 6-12 were bullied* 
(U.S. Department of Education and 
U.S. Department of Justice, 1999). 



Ron Banks 

Direct bullying seems to increase 
through the elementary school years, 
peak in the middle school/junior high 
school years, and decline during the 
high school years. However, although 
direct physical assault seems to de- 
crease with age, verbal abuse appears 
to remain constant. School size, racial 
composition, and school setting (rural, 
suburban, or urban) do not seem to be 
distinguishing factors in predicting the 
occurrence of bullying. Finally, boys 
engage in bullying behavior and are 
victims of bullies more frequently than 
girls (Batscheaml Knoff, 1994; Nolin, 
Davies, and Chandler, 1995; Olweus. 
1993: Whitney and Smith. 1993). 

j 

Characteristics of 
Bullies and Victims 

Bullies seem to have a need to feel 
powerful and in control. They appear to 
derive satisfaction front inflicting injury 
and suffering on others, seem to have 
little empathy for their victims, and 
often defend their actions by saying that 
their victims provoked them in some 
way. Studies indicate that bullies often 
come from homes where physical 
punishment is used, where children are 
taught to strike back physically as a way 
to handle problems, and where parental 
involvement and warmth are frequently 
lacking. Children who regularly display 
bullying behaviors are generally defiant 
or oppositional toward adults, antiso- 
cial. and apt to break school rules. In 
contrast to prevailing myths, bullies 
seemingly have little anxiety and 
possess strong self-esteem. There is 
little evidence to support the contention 
that bullies victimize others because 
they feel had about themselves (Batschc 
and Knoff. 1 994; Olweus. 1 993 ). 

Victims of bullies arc typically anxious, 
insecure, and cautious and suffer from 
low self-esteem, rarely defending them- 
selves or retaliating when confronted by 
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students who bully them. They may 
lack social skills and friends, and they 
arc often socially isolated. Victims lend 
to be close to their parents and may 
have parents who can be described as 
overprotective. The major defining 
physical characteristic of victims is that 
they tend to be or appear to be physi- 
cally weaker than their peers. Other 
physical characteristics, such as weight, 
dress, or poor eyesight (necessitating 
eyeglasses), do not appear to be signifi- 
cant factors that can be correlated w'ith 
victimization (Batsche and Knoff, 1994; 
Olweus. 1993). 

Consequences of 
Bullying 

As established by studies conduced 
j in Scandinavian countries, a strong 
correlation appears to exist between 
engaging in bullying as a child and 
experiencing legal or criminal troubles 
as an adult. In one study. 60 percent of 
those characterized as bullies in grades 
6-9 had at least one criminal convic- 
tion by age 24 (Olweus, 1993). Chronic 
bullies seem to maintain their behav- 
iors into adulthood, which diminishes 
their ability to develop and maintain 
positive relationships (Oliver. Hoover, 
and Ha/ler, 1994). 

Victims often fear school and consider 
it to be an unsafe and unhappy place. 

As many as seven percent of America’s 
eighth graders stay home at least once 
a month because of bullies. Victimiza- 
tion tends to increase some students’ 

This article is adapted from the ERIC Digest 
Bullying in .St /mo/s. by Ron Banks. 

Ron Banks is User Services Coordinator for 
the HRIC Clearinghouse on ElemenUiry and 
Early Childhood Education in Champaign. 
Illinois, and Information Specialist for the 
Culturally and Linguistically Appropriate 
Services (CLAS) Early Childhood Research 
Institute. 
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isolation because their peers do r» 
want to lose status by associating with 
them or do not want to increase the risk 
of being bullied themselves. Being 
bullied leads to depression and low 
self-esteem, problems that can extend 
into adulthood (Olweus, 1993; Batschc 
and Knoff, 1994). 

Perceptions of 
Bullying 

A number of studies reveal interesting 
information regarding how students 
perceive the causes and outcomes of 
bullying and how they react to bully- 
ing around them. For example, a 
survey conducted in the Midwest 
found that a clear majority of students 
believe that victims are at least par- 
tially responsible for bringing the 
bullying on themselves (Oliver, 
Hoover, and Hazier, 1994). Students 
surveyed tended to agree that bullying 
toughens a weak person, and some 
felt that bullying “teaches” victims 
appropriate behavior. Another study 
found that students consider victims 
to be “weak,” “nerds,” and “afraid 
to fight back” (Charach, Peplcr, u ? : 
Ziegler, 1995). However. 43 percent 



of the students in this study said that 
they try to help the victim, 33 percent 
said that they should help but do not, 
and only 24 percent said that bullying 
is none of their business. 

Parents are often unaware of the 
bullying problem and talk about it with j 
their children only to a limited extent 
(Olweus, 1993). Student surveys reveal 
that only a small percentage of stu- 
dents seem to believe that adults will 
help. Students feel that adult interven- 
tion is infrequent and ineffective and 
that telling adults will only bring more 
harassment from bullies. Students 
report that teachers seldom or never 
talk to their classes about bullying 
(Charach, Pepler, and Ziegler, 1995). 
School personnel may view bullying as 
a harmless rite of passage that is best 
ignored unless verbal and psychologi- 
cal intimidation cross the line into 
physical assault or theft. 

Intervention Programs 

Bullying is a problem that occurs in the 
social environment as a whole. The 
bully’s aggression occurs in social 
contexts in which teachers and parents 



are generally unaware of the extent of 
the problem and in which other chil- 
dren are either reluctant to gel involved 
or simply do not know how to help 
(Charach, Pepler. and Ziegler, 1995). 

Given this situation, effective anti- 
i bullying interventions must involve the 
entire school community rather than 
focus on 'he perpetrators and victims 
alone. For example, some researchers 
emphasize the need to develop school- 
wide bullying policies, implement 
curricular measures, improve the 
school grounds, and train students in 
conflict resolution, peer counseling, 
and assertiveness techniques (Smith 
and Sharp, 1994). To read about 
a highly successful intervention 
approach, see the box on this page. 

Conclusion 

Bullying is a serious problem that 
can dramatically affect the ability of 
students to progress academically and 
socially. A comprehensive intervention 
plan that involves all students, parents, 
faculty, and staff is required to ensure 
that all students can learn in a safe and 
fear-free environment. W 



No Bullying Allowed 

Olweus (1993) details an antibullying program that involves interventions at the school, class, and individual levels. Schools that have 

implemented this program have reported a 50-percent reduction in bullying. It includes the following components: 

■ An initial schcolwide questionnaire that is distributed to students and adults. The questionnaire helps justify intervention efforts, 
helps students and adults become aware of the extent of the problem, and serves as a benchmark to measure the impact of improvements in 
school climate once other intervention components are in place. 

■ A schoolwide parental awareness campaign that can be conducted during parent-teacher conference days, through parent news- 
letters, and at PTA meetings. The goal is to increase parental awareness ol the problem, point out the importance of parental involvement 
for program success, and encourage parenial support of program goals. An important part of the campaign involves making parents aware 
of the resulis of the initial schoolwide questionnaire. 

■ A classroom program that includes a list of rules against bullying that teachers and students develop together. Many programs engage 
students in a series of formal role-playing exercises and related assignments that can teach alternative methods of interaction to students 
directly involved in bullying. These programs can also show other students how they can assist victims and how everyone can work 
together to create a school climate where bullying is not tolerated (Sjostrom and Stein, 1 996). 

a Individual interventions for bullies and victims 
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Girls and Violence 

Jeanne Weiler 



Girls* involvement in delinquency and 
crime, though still less than boys’, 
appears to have increased significantly 
in the past two decades. There is, 
however, little knowledge about the 
causes of girls' violence, and few 
studies have been conducted on young 
women's delinquency and crime. This 
article reviews current research on 
girls* violent behavior, the factors 
contributing to it, and effective pro- 
gramming strategies to prevent it. 

The Nature of 
Girls’ Crime 

Although girls are involved in more 
violent crime than they were a decade 
ago, violent crimes accounted for only 
3.4 percent of girls' arrests in 1994 
(Chesney-Lind and Brown, 1999). Part 
of the increase in their arrest rale for 
violent crimes may be attributable to 
changes in the way girls are charged. 
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For example, a girl who shoves her 
parents in self-defense as she tries to 
run away is now likely to be arrested for 
assault, which is a criminal offense; 
previously, she would have been arrest- 
ed for the lesser offense of running 
away (Chesney-Lind and Sheldon, 
1998). Nonetheless, girls continue to 
be arrested predominantly for “status" 
offenses (considered offenses only 
because the perpetrator is a minor), such 
as running away or violating curfews 
(Chesney-Lind and Shelden. 1998). 

Differences Between 
Girls’ and Boys’ 
Violence 

Violent crimes committed by girls 
differ significantly from those commit- 
ted by boys. Although boys are two to 
three limes more likely to carry weap- 
ons. girls arc more likely to use knives 
than guns, which are boys' weapon of 
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choice. Girls remain less likely than 
hoys to be arrested in general and far 
less likely lo he arrested for violent 
crimes (homicide, forcible rape, and 
aggravated assault) and serious prop- 
erty olfenscs (burglary and arson). The 
sex ratio of arrests changed very little 
during the 1990s: inereuses in girls' 
arrests paralleled increases in boys* 
arrests, suggesting that the upward 
trend simply “reflect|ed| overall changes 
in youth behavior” (Chesney-Lind and 
Brown, 1999, p. 176). 
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Girls’ Participation in 

School-Related 

Violence 

Most, but certainly not all, aggressive 
acts in school, such as physical fight- 
ing, bullying, and weapon carrying, 
are carried out by males and aimed at 
males. One study reported that nearly 
18 percent of boys hut only 5 percent 
of girls carried a weapon to school 
(Flannery, 1997). However, another 
study showed that in schools character- 
ized by large numbers of boys carrying 
weapons, there was a correspondingly 
high rate of girls carrying weapons 
(Webster, Gainer, and Champion, 1993). 

Causes of Girls’ 
Violence 

In the. 1970s, violent girls began receiv- 
ing more attention from researchers 
because of the perceived increase in 
their offenses and because of the in- 
volvement of more female researchers. 
Much of the work focused on explain- 
ing why so few females participated in 
criminal activity compared with males 
rather than on what motivated females 
toward crime and delinquency. 

Differing male and female crime rates 
were attributed to differences in biology 
and socialization, which presumably 
produced aggressive, independent males 
and passive, dependent females (Artz, 
1998). The increase in female violence 
was attributed to the perpetrator’s 
renunciation of stereotypically female 
characteristics and values in favor of the 
corresponding male characteristics and 
values. The women’s movement, which 
fostered assertiveness and was said 
to encourage young women to adopt 
certain “male behaviors” (drinking, 
stealing, and fighting), was blamed as 
well (Adler, 1975). Subsequent research, 
including data showing that the increase 
in female crime was really not signifi- 
cant, discredited most of these findings 
(Chesney-Lind and Shelden, 1998). 

Current research on adolescent violence 
and delinquency considers how social 
class, race, ethnicity, and culture inter- 
act to cause young women to behave 
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violently (Chesney-Lind and Shelden, 
1998). It also helps explain why girls 
join gangs, which is to develop skills to 
survive in their harsh communities and 
temporarily escape a dismal future 
(Campbell, 1991; Chesney-Lind, 
Shelden, and Joe, 1996). 

Violent young women arc more likely 
than their nonviolent counterparts to 
come from troubled or violent families. 
A home life characterized by poverty, 
divorce, parental death, abandonment, 
alcoholism, and frequent abuse leaves 
girls quick to anger, distrust, and 
exact revenge (Artz, 1998; Koroki and 
Chesney-Lind, 1985). Abuse seems to 
play an especially large role in shaping 
female criminal behavior: incarcerated 
women (40-70 percent of respondents 
in various surveys) are much more 
likely than incarcerated men to report 
previous sexual or physical abuse (Artz. 
1998; Chesney-Lind and Shelden, 1998; 
Koroki and Chesney-Lind, 1985). 

The ways in which social class, race, 
ethnicity, and culture interact to con- 
tribute to girls’ violence can be com- 
plex, For example, girls from poor 
ethnic families may seek recognition 
by adopting a “bad girl” image upon 
finding that they will be unable to 
attend college or otherwise gain status 
through white middle-class means (that 
is, schooling and careers). At the same 
time, many of these girls also embrace 
traditional gender-specific expectations 



for the future: marriage, support by 
a man, a large family, and a stereo- 
typically female job. Many think that 
men should be strong and assertive 
and women passive and nonviolent 
(Koroki and Chesney-Lind, 1985). 
Such beliefs may encourage young 
women to remain in abusive romantic 
relationships and raise their risk of 
engaging in delinquent and violent acts 
(Chesney-Lind and Shelden. 1998). 

The culture and environment in which 
children are raised can also affect 
school performance, failure in school 
increases young people’s risk for 
engaging in violence and delinquency 
(Artz, 1998), but poor school perfor- 
mance appears to have a stronger 
effect on girls than on boys (Rankin, 
1980). High grades and positive self- 
esteem seem to suppress girls’ involve- 
ment in violence and delinquency. For 
boys, high grades raise self-esteem, 
which can lead to risk taking and 
greater delinquency (Heimer, 1995). 

Implications for 
Interventions 

To serve young women effectively, 
violence intervention programs must 
develop culturally sensitive, gcndcr- 
spccific approaches. They must take 
into account the fact that girls' prob- 
lems are often gender related — that is, 
related to sexual abuse, male violence. 
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their role in the family, occupational 
inequality, or early motherhood. 
Unfortunately, funding for programs 
that address the unique needs of delin- 
quent girls has been low in 1975, for 
example, only 25 percent of funds 
donated by corporations supported 
programs for girls (Chcsney-Lind and 
Shelden, 1998). A recent review of 
youth programs showed that only 
2.3 percent of delinquency programs 
specifically served girls. 

The few existing programs that are 
effective with at-risk young women 
share certain elements, including 
educational and occupational support, 
a comprehensive counseling compo- 
nent that addresses their unique needs, 
and provisions for meeting the needs 
of women who are unable to remain 
with their families (Chesney-Lind and 
Shelden, 1998). Effective programs 
also provide young women with access 
to caring adults and organized commu- 
nity activities. 

Finally, because male violence and 
aggression against young women arc 
often factors in female delinquency and 
violence, separate intervention pro- 
grams need to be developed for aggres- 



sive and violent men and hoys. This 
would minimize the risk of female vic- 
timization and, in turn, reduce the risk 
of girls* participation in violence, 
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Early Warning Signs 

It is not always possible to predict 
behavior that will lead to violence. 
However, educators and parents — and 
sometimes students — can recog. dze 
certain early warning signs. In some 
situations and for some youth, different 
combinations of events, behaviors, and 
emotions may lead to aggressive rage or 
violent behavior toward themselves or 
others. A good rule of thumb is to assume 
that these warning signs, especially when 
they are presented in combination, 
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indicate a need for further analysis to 
determine an appropriate intervention. 

Most children who become violent toward 
themselves or others feel rejected and 
psychologically victimized. In most cases, 
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children exhibit aggressive behavior early 
in life and, if not provided support, will 
continue a progressive developmental 
pattern toward severe aggression or 
violence. However, when children have 
a positive, meaningful connection to an 
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aduli — whether it be at home, in school, 
or in (he community — the potential for 
violence is reduced significantly. 

None of these signs alone is sufficient 
for predicting aggression and violence. 
Moreover, ii is inappropriate — and 
potentially harmful — to use the early 
warning signs as a checklist against 
which to measure individual children. 
Rather, the early warning signs are 
offered only as an aid in identifying and 
referring children w*ho may need help. 
School communities must ensure that 
stuff and students use the early warning 
signs only for identification and referral 
purposes — only trained professionals 
should make diagnoses in consultation 
with the child’s parents or guardian. 

The following early warning signs are 
presented with the qualifications that 
they are not equally significant and are 
not presented in order of seriousness: 

■ Social withdrawal 

■ Excessive feelings of isolation and 
being alone 

■ Excessive feelings of rejection 

■ Being a victim of violence 

■ Feelings of being persecuted 

II Low school interest and poor 
academic performance 

■ Expression of violence in writings 
and drawings 

■ Uncontrolled anger 

■ Patterns of impulsive and chronic 
hitting, intimidating, and bullying 
behaviors 




■ History of discipline problems 

■ History of violent and aggressive 
behavior 

■ Intolerance lor differences and 
prejudicial altitudes 

■ Use of drugs and alcohol 

■ Affiliation with gangs 

■ Inappropriate access to firearms 

■ Serious threats of violence 

Imminent Warning 
Signs 

Unlike early warning signs, imminent 
warning signs indicate that a student is 
very close to behaving in a way that is 
potentially dangerous to himself or 
herself or others. Imminent warning 
signs require an immediate response. 

No single warning sign can predict that 
a dangerous act will occur. Rather, 
imminent warning signs usually are 
presented as a sequence of overt, 
serious, hostile behaviors or threats 
directed at peers, staff, or other indi- 
viduals. Usually, imminent warning 
signs are evident to more than one staff 
member as well as to the child’s family. 
When warning signs indicate that 
danger is imminent, safety must always 
be the first and foremost consideration. 
Action must be taken immediately. 
Imminent warning signs inay include 

■ Serious physical fighting with peers 
or family members. 

■ Severe destruction of properly. 




■ Severe rage for seemingly minor 
reasons. 

■ Other self-injurious behaviors or 
threats o 4 ‘ suicide. 

■ Threats of lethal violence. 

H A detailed plan (lime, place, and 
method) to harm or kill others, 
particularly if the child has a history 
of aggression or has attempted to 
carry out threats in the past. 

■ Possession and/or use of firearms 
and other weapons. 

Immediate intervention by school 
authorities and possibly law enforce- 
ment officers is needed when a child 
has a detailed plan to commit violence 
or is carrying a weapon. Parents should 
be informed immediately when students 
exhibit any threatening behavior. 

School communities also have the 
responsibility to seek assistance from 
child and family services providers, 
community mental health agencies, and 
other appropriate organizations. These 
responses should reflect school board 
policies and be consistent with violence 
prevention and response plans. 
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event school shootings have drawn much of the nation 's attention to the 
occurrence of serious violent incidents as the major school safety issue. 

But creating safer schools involves much more than concentrating on these rare 

events. School safety rests on the foundation of early intervention, which can range from implementing 
schoolwide discipline programs to increasing parental involvement in schools to promoting better ethnic 
relations in the community and the classroom. This section of “ The ERIC Review ” discusses some of the 
steps that schools, parents, and the community can take to enhance the learning environment , improve 
children's developmental outcomes, and ensure the safety of all students. 

School Violence Prevention 

Dean Walker 



Eighty-nine percent of respondents in 
700 cities and towns surveyed by the 
National League of Cities in 1994 said 
that school violence is a problem in 
their community (Arndt, 1994). Re- 
searchers have identified several major 
causes of violent behavior, causes so 
entangled that attempting to address 
one while ignoring another is to risk 
failure altogether. Poverty, racism, 
unemployment, substance abuse, easy 
access to weapons, inadequate or 
abusive parenting practices, and fre- 
quent exposure to violence through the 
media arc all culpable (National Asso- 
ciation for the Education of Young 
Children. 1993). 

Tactics to deal with youth violence 
have been mostly one-dimensional, 
relying on the removal of the of- 
fender by suspension or placement 
outside the mainstream classroom. 
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This action can protect other stu- 
dents; however, it has proven inef- 
fective in preventing children from 
developing criminal careers. Educa- 
tors and psychologists are eyeing the 
prevention of violent behavior as 
both a more humane and a more cost- 
effective response to this multidi- 
mensional problem (Walker, 1994). 

What Can Schools 
Do To Prevent Violent 
Behavior? 

Although many of the causes of vio- 
lence seem to lie outside the influence 
of schools, a violent incident can raise 
instructive questions about what the 
school can do to prevent future inci- 
dents from occurring, such as (Curcio 
and First, 1993): What is the school's 
policy on weapons and violent behav- 
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ior? Are students aware of the policy, 
and is it consistently enforced? How is 
violent behavior supported or discour- 
aged by the school climate and the 
expectations of the staff and other 
students? What attempt is being made 
to leach students nonviolent conflict 
resolution? Are students appropriately 
supervised? Are staff members being 
taught to spot the potential for violent 
incidents and to defuse them? Is there 
a gang influence in the school? 
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The first step in school violence pre- 
vention is to perform a systematic 
assessment of the problem. One way 
to approach such an assessment is to 
examine how the peaceful interaction 
of individuals and groups is facilitated 
by programs, policies, and processes at 
three levels: in the classroom, in the 
school, and in the district office (Hill 
and Hill, 1994). 

At the classroom level, for example, 
research indicates that a focus on 
academic goals, modeling respectful 
behavior, and quick, noninlrusive 
intervention in misbehavior all dis- 
courage disorder, which can escalate 
into violence (Aleem and Moles, 

1993). In addition, administrators can 
implement schoolwide discipline plans 
that involve all school staff, not just 
teachers, and the district office can 
continually train staff in violence 
reduction issues. Furthermore, to 
improve staff morale and functioning, 
the district office can provide human- 
resource benefits such as personal 
counseling or liberal leave policies 
(Hill and Hill, 1994). 

How Are School 
Climate and School 
Violence Related? 

Research shows that schools with low 
levels of violent behavior are distin- 
guished from those with high levels 
by the presence of a positive school 
climate where nurturancc. inclusivc- 
ncss, and a feeling of community are 
evident (Walker, 1995). Students who 
feel recognized and appreciated by at 
least one adult at school will be less 
likely to act out against the school 
ethos of nonviolence (Walker. 1995). 

A schoolwide discipline plan helps 
foster a peaceful, earing student 
culture. The plan should be designed 
to achieve the following goals 
(Walker, Colvin, and Ramsey, 1995): 

■ To actively teach children basic 
prosocial behaviors. 

■ To reinforce the exhibition of such 
behavior in highly visible ways. 



■ To consistently and fairly hold chil- 
dren accountable for misbehavior. 

For more information, see “School wide 
Behavioral Management Systems” on 
page 23. 

Creating an appealing, noninstitulional 
atmosphere in the school can contribute 
to a positive school climate. Quickly 
repairing vandalism and showing care 
for the premises can discourage further 
vandalism. Getting students involved 
with beautifying the building and 
grounds heightens feelings of owner- 
ship and community (Sabo, 1993). In 
addition, new schools can incorporate 
design elements that simultaneously 
contribute to a positive school climate 
and discourage criminal activity. For 
more information, see “Safely by 
Design” on page 22. 

What Role Does 
the Principal Play in 
Violence Reduction? 

The principal can help establish school 
norms of nonviolence and feelings of 
community by developing sincere, 
caring relationships with groups of 
students and individuals. By maintain- 
ing a high profile, walking the halls, 
visiting classrooms, and being acces- 
sible to students and staff, the principal 
reduces the likelihood of antisocial 
behavior (Kadel and Follman. 1993). 

The principal can encourage a sense 
of ownership of school programs and 
policies by sharing power with site- 
based management teams. This makes 
it more likely that discipline plans 
and academic goals will be supported 
consistently, which will improve school 
climate (Aleem and Moles, 1993), 

Finally, the principal can make sure 
that the causes of violent behavior are 
comprehensively addressed. He or she 
can implement federal breakfast and 
lunch programs, institute antiracism 
programs, speak out against all harass- 
ment, and make social services avail- 
able to students who need (hern 
(Curcio and First, 1993). 



Can Students Learn 
Nonviolent Behaviors? 

Curricula aimed at teaching children 
prosocial skills are based on the belief 
that violent behavior is learned through 
modeling and reinforcement and that 
these same processes can be used to 
teach children nonviolent behavior 
patterns (Committee for Children, 

1989). Few tightly controlled studies 
have been done on the effectiveness of 
these curricula because of the lime and 
cost involved. However, many of the 
curricula look promising, even though 
research is incomplete (Lawton, 1994). 

Many elementary, middle, and high 
schools in America have instituted peer 
conflict resolution programs. Most 
programs begin by training students to 
empathize and cooperate with others, 
as well as to see others' points of view. 
In addition, all programs teach a process 
to help peers settle differences peace- 
fully. Again, formal research on the 
effectiveness of these programs is 
limited, hut cumulative data suggest 
that peer conflict resolution programs 
reduce discipline referrals, improve 
school climate, and increase students* 
self-esteem, confidence, and responsi- 
bility (Van Slyek and Stern, 1991). For 
more information, see "Conflict Reso- 
lution in Schools” on page 27. 

How Can Schools 
Reduce Violence by 
Children With Serious 
Problems? 

When children face poverty or abuse 
or other problems that may ultimately 
foster violent behavior, schools can 
collaborate closely with community 
social service agencies to provide 
children and their families with timely 
and affordable access to counseling, 
financial assistance, and protection. 
Educational programs for parents and 
families of children who arc in trouble 
can create bonds between family and 
school that will benefit both (Kadel 
and Follman, 1993). 
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Conclusion 

Although further research is required, 
preventive approaches to school 
violence look promising. However, 
success depends on the ability of 
schools and communities in work 
together in every aspect of program 
implementation. 4ft 
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Grow, ('A: Brooks/Cele. 



Schools As Community Learning Centers 

U.S. Department of Education 

What Are Community Learning Centers? 

Community learning centers are schools that extend the traditional school day to include before- and afterschool programs. Often, community 
learning centers are open during the summer as wet! Sy keeping school doors open during nontraditional school hours, the schools provide 
students, parents, and the community with access to valuable educational resources. In addition, community learning centers can be safe 
havens for.children, where learning takes place in buildings removed from the violence, drugs, and lack of supervision that permeate some 
communities in the United Slates. 

Is There a Need? 

Many children iack adult supervision between 3 p.m. and 6 p.m. on school days. During these hours, youth between the ages of 1 2 and 17 
are most at risk of committing, or being victims of, violent acts [U.S. Department of Education (ED), 1997). 

Accoiding to ED (1998), although the number of afterschool child-care programs has increased during the past 20 years, there are stiil not 
enough organized, extended learning opportunities. The demand for school-based afterschool programs outstrips the supply at a rate of about 
2 to 1 . Seventy-four percent of elementary and middle school parents said that they would be willing to pay for such a program, yet only about 
31 percent of elementary school parents and 39 percent of middle school parents reported that their children actually attended an afterschool 
program at school. 
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Schools As Community Learning Centers (continued) 



The lack ot affordable, accessible aflerschool opportiinilies for school-age children means that an estimated 5 to 7 million latchkey children" 

are left unsupervised at home alter school. About 35 percent of 12-year-olds are left by themselves regularly while their parents are at work 

(ED, 1998). 

What Are the Benefits? 

■ Public schools are often low-cost, accessible locations in which to extend learning. 

* Extending the hours that schools are open is a cosi-effective means of giving students the 
opportunities they need to learn and develop in an enriching, sale, and drug-tree setting. 

h Community learning centers are well positioned to help younger children meet the America 
Reads Challenge that all children will read independently and well by the end o! the third 
grade. 

a Community learning centers can provide the extra encouragement and support that many 
children need to take and pass algebra and geometry m middle and junior high school 
and to succeed in Advanced Placement classes and the othei challenging courses in high 
school that are necessary to prepare them lor college. 

a Community learning centers can offer children and youth long-term mentoring opportuni- 
ties to help them master basic skills while offering them enrichment activities that often 
encourage the development of lifelong interests. 

* Community learning centers allow all the partners in a child’s education to become 
involved and use their diverse talents and resources; tor example, science professionals 
can be mentors for middle school students, sharing their expertise in science and serving 
as role models (or the importance of education. 




Where Can I Find More Information? 

To find out more about how to open, finance, and evaluate a community learning center, see Keeping School s Open As Community Learning 
Centers: Extending Learning in a Safe, Drug-Free Environment Before and After School at http://www.ed.gov/pubs/LearnCenters. For more 
information on successful program practices, including profiles ol exemplary afterschool programs across the country, see Sate and Smart: 
Making the After-School Hours Work lor Kids at http://wmed.gov/pubs/SafeaodSmart. In addition, free copies of both publications can 
be obtained from ED Pubs, the U.S. Department ol Education’s Publications Center, by calling toll free 1-877-433-7827 or by ordering online 
at http://www.ed.gov/pubs/edpubs.html. 



This inlormaiion is adapted from the lollowing publications: 

U.S. Department of Education. 1998. Sale and Smart: Making the Atter-School Hours Work lor Kids. Washington, DC: Author (Available online at 
http://wmcd.gov/pubs/SafeandSmar1) 

- > 

U.S. Department ot Education. 1 997. Keeping Schools Open As Community Learning Centers: Extending Learning in a Safe. Dfug-Free 
Environment Before and After School. Washington, DC: Author. ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 409 659. (Available online at 
tittp://www ed.gov/pubs/LearnCenters) 
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Safety by Design 

Hon Blue 

Architects, interior designers, and other space planners have the opportunity to improve school saloty by incorporating certain design ele- 
ments, such as inconspicuous surveillance features and access-control features, in the renovation of listing schools and in the construction 
of new schools. One safety-by-design approach. Crime Prevention Through Environmental Desiqn, blends effective design wilh the physical, 
social, and psychological needs of students, faculty, and staff, The following recommendations are based on this approach: 

m Promote a sense of ownership in the school campus by 

* Creating a smaller look and fee! to the school campus Divide school buildings into separate areas for frcshrr.cn. sophomores, juniors, 
and seniors. Use color and design to create smaller, clearly distinguished spaces. 

* Creating multiple student-friendly areas where students can gather. These areas should accommodate four to six students each and 
should be located where adults can easily monitor them. 

* Provide natural surveillance or the perception of surveillance by 

* Promoting visual monitoring. Maximize sight lines for school entrances, hallways, cafeterias, playgrounds, student gathering areas, and 
other key locations. 

* Reducing or eliminating hallway projections that limit visual monitoring and block the movement of students. Create broad, well-lit 
hallways with see through or beveled corners. 

* Locating bathrooms in areas that facilitate monitoring. Provide a well-lit maze enhance that allows quick entry and exit lor students 
and that facilitates staff supervision. T oilct stalls should be designed to allow stall to see below and above partitions. 

■ Provide natural access control by 

* Limiting the number of entrances to and exits from school parking lots and providing tor easy closure of entrances during nonpeak hours. 

* Eliminating interior or exterior entrapment areas. Enclose hiding places, such as the underside of stairwells, and look lor ways to 
eliminate recessed exits in out-of-the-way areas. 

* Defining hallways, classrooms, offices, and school wings or departments through the use of varied wall and floor colors, textures, and 
materials. 

* Directing ail visitors through one entrance lhat offers contact with a receptionist who controls visitor registration and distribution of 
visitor passes. 

This information is adapted from Blue. D. 1993. 

"Safety by Design."' Supplement to a conference 
paper presented at the 1998 International Crime 
Prevention Thiough Environmental Design Asso 
lion International Conference. (Available online 
at http://www.arch.vl.edu/crimeprev/pages/ 
confpapers.html/btue.html) 
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Schoolwide Behavioral 




Marv K. rilytsimmoivs ami Cynthia Warj'or 



i\ditor\ nmc: During the IdOO 0/ \ 

school \C(tr, schools that reported 
serious’ discipline problems w ere 
more likely to hove experienced one 
or more incidents of 1 rime t>r violenc e 
and were more lik<d) lo experience 
s erittns violent crime ihon s ehotds 
ilmi reported less-serious discipline 
problems i Heaviside and oihris. 

I WX), Although only 10 percent of 
V.S. ptddir schoids reported serious 
discipline problems, dl percent 
reported moderate problems. Phis 
ft/ lii lc illustrates the importance of \ 
disc ipline in eonihtiitng si bool c rime \ 
and vitdrnct . ! 

I 'or mu mv than a quarter of a century, Ihc 
iminhei oiK’ concern lacing America's 
public sell no Is has been tlisciplinc. 

Whin educators arc finding. however, 
is that i lie 1*001 of the problem goes 
beyond rule breaking Many of («n1a\ \ 
students need more Ilian juM sound and 
eonsisieiil discipline policies: dies also 
need positive behavioral instruction. 

Consequently. educators arc seeking 
new wa\s to move beyond traditional 
“pmiishmenf* and provide opportuni- 
ties for all children It* learn sell’ 
discipline. Researchers are studying 
and advocating lor broader. proacli\ e. 
positive schoolvv icic discipline systems 
that include behavioral support. One 
promising avenue Tor achieving the 
dual goals of leaching self-discipline i 
and managing behavior is schoolwide j 
behavioral management. | 

Although schoolwide behavioral I 

management systems vary, most have j 
certain features in common (see the j 
box on page 24 1. The emphasis is 
on consistency, both throughout the 
school and across classrooms. The 



entire school staff (including cafeteria 
workers and Inis drivers) are expected 
to adopt strategies that will be uni- 
formly implemented. As a result, 
the success ol schoolwide programs 
depends on professional development 
and the long-term commitment ol the 
school’s leadership, promising behav 
ioial management systems include 
those described below. 

Effective Behavioral 
Support 

ITIcclive Behavioral Support tl.BS) 
refers to a system ol school wide 
processes and individualized insliuc- 
liou designed to prevent and decrease 
problem bclun ini and lo inainluin 
appropriate behavior. It is not a model 
with a prescribed set of practices 
(Lewis, PM7). Rather, it is a team 
based process designed to address the 
unique needs ol individual schools, 
fcains of educators are pros ided with 
empirically validated practices and, 
through the LBS process, arrive at a 
sclioulwule plan. To implement LBS. 
educators should 

■ Clarify the need for LBS and estab- 
lish faculty and staff commitment 
to LBS. Priority for this should he 
re Heeled in the school's improve- 
ment plan. 

* Develop a team focus w it h shared 
ovv nership. 

■ Select practices that have a sound 
research base. 

* Create a comprehensive system that 
prevents as well as responds to 
problem behav ior. 

■ Tie effective behavioral support 
activities lo the school’s mission. 
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j 1 Develop an action plan establishing 
stall responsibilities. 

■ Monitor behavioral support 
activities, 

I * Continue successful procedures and 
j change or abandon ineffective 

| procedures. 

j Several factors foster LBS success, 

| first, faculty and staff must agree that 
| vchoolwide behav ioial management is 
j one of their top priorities and that it 
j will prohahly require three to live 
! years lor completion. Second, teams 
i must start with an attainable objective 
| that meets their needs and provides an 
I opportunity I'm some initial success. 

; finally. adm.iiistmlors must support 
j the process by respecting team deci 
| sinus, providing time tor team meet- 
j ings, securing ongoing staff training. 

| and encouraging the participation of all 
| stall members. 

j 

| Unified Discipline 

; Unified Discipline is a selioolwide 
| helm v inral management system that 
■ comprises the follow ing characteristics: 

| ■ Unified attitudes. All school per- 

sonnel believe that instruction can 
improve ‘indent behavior, that 
behav inral instruction is part of 

This aria lc is adapted hunt the LRK 
Digest Schoidw idi Pcha\ iond Management 
| Systems , by Mary K bil/sinimons ami 
| Cynthia Warger. 

Mary K. Lil/siuunons is an educational 
consultant ami President of Metro, hit., in 
Reston, Virginia. 

Cynthia Warger is an educational consultant 
and President ol’ Warger. Has \. and 
Associates in Reston. Virginia. 
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leaching, thal personalizing misbe- 
havior makes mailers worse, and 
rival emotional poise underlies 
effective discipline methods. 

■ Unified expectations. Consistent 
and fair expectations for behavioral 
instruction are key to successful 
discipline plans. 

H Unified consequences. Conse- 
quences for behavioral violations 
arc uni l\u m and applied consistently 
across classrooms. Using a warm 
\el firm voice, teachers stale llie 
helm iur, ihe violated rule, and the 
unified consequence and offer 
encouragement. 

IS Unified learn roles. All school 

personnel hate clear responsibilities. 



Is a Schoolwide 
System Right for You? 

Clearly, Irom a preventive standpoint, 
researchers would agree thal all 
schools could he no fit from having in 
place a clearly defined, eon, -stcnlly 
enforced behavioral management 
system that is designed to support 
students in controlling their own 
behaviors. In cases where school staff 
have significant concerns about disci- 
pline, a schoolwide system may be a 
welcome solution, ^ 

Source 

EiUsimmons. M. K.. and C. Warger. 
I99X. Schoohvide Behavioral 
Manual' went Systems. Reston. VA: 

1 URIC Clearinghouse on Disabilities 
and Gifted Education. ERIC Document 
I Reproduction Service No. ED 417 515. 
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Resources 

I ; or more information on the schoolwide 
behavioral management systems described 
in this article, including accompanying 
research, a complete list of resources, and 
I profiles of schools that have implemented 
specific programs, see the Fall 1997 issue 
of Research Connections, which is available 
online at hllp://www. eee.sped.org/osep/ 
recon. hint. To order free paper copies, call 
llie ERIC Clearinghouse on Disabilities and 
Gifted Education at ! -XOO- 32X-0271 



Common Features of Sdioolwide 
Behavioral Management Systems 



1 . Total staff commitment to managing student 
behavior, 

2. Clearly defined and communicated expectations 
and rules. 

3. Clearly stated consequences and procedures for 
correcting rule-breaking behaviors. 

4. An instructional component lor teaching students 
self-control, social skills, or both. 

5. A support plan lo address the needs of students 
with chronic challenging behaviors. 
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Improving Ethnic and Racial 
Relations in the Schools 

IKiirneU I). Romo 



In recent years, several factors have 
contributed to conflicts among students 
of different backgrounds; changes 
triggered by the civil rights movement, 
the diversity of U.S. immigrants, arid 
an increasing awareness of ethnic 
identity. Tensions can exist among 
different ethnic and racial groups 
despite the presence of those groups 
in the United Stales for generations. 
Group conflicts can affect academic 
achievement as well as social relation- 
ships. This article discusses ethnic and 
racial tensions in U.S. schools and 
suggests various ways to reduce them. 

Origins of Ethnic and 
Racial Relations in 
Schools 

Many patterns of ethnic and racial 
relations in U.S. schools reflect the 
ways that certain ethnic or racial 
groups have historically been included 
in or excluded from American society. 
Therefore, these patterns cannot be 
fully understood without considering 
slavery, the discrimination faced by 
Southern European immigrants, the 
conquests of the Indians and Mexican 
Americans, the relocation of Japanese 
cub ;ns during World War II, and the 
c.* peri cnees of Cuban and Vietnamese 
refugees and other recent immigrants 
(McLemore and Romo. 1998). 

Schools ha\c historically helped include 
newcomers in American society and 
continue to do so. However, previous 
research on intergroup relations (rela- 
tions between ethnic groups) in schools 
is now 15 or 20 years old, and it fo- 
cused mostly on improving relations 
between whites and African Americans 
(Schofield. 1995). 
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Today, ethnic and racial relations arc 
more complex. First, intragroup con- 
flicts (conflicts within ethnic groups) 
can occur in U.S. schools. For example, 
Hispanic students bom in the United 
States may be prejudiced against or 
hold stereotypes about recent Hispanic 
immigrants. Similar intragroup tensions 
may also exist in African-American or 
Asian communities. Second, factors 
affecting the outcomes of intergroup 
contacts can include ethnocentrism (the 
belief that one's own group is superior), 
competition for resources and attention, 
and the relative power and status of the 
groups involved. 

Intergroup Relations 
and Academic 
Achievement 

Some research suggests that minority 
students sometimes fail to perform to 
the best of their ability because they 
think of making good grades and doing 
school work as “acting white" (Ogbu. 
1990), Other studies reveal that His- 
panic students who complete home- 
work or participate actively in class 
are often ridiculed as “schoolboys" 
or “nerds" by their peers (Romo and 
Falbo, 1996). In addition, anxiety 
about dealing with members of other 
racial or ethnic groups is prevalent 
among students and can direct behav- 
ior in ways that diminish academic 
achievement (Stephan, 1985b 

Identity Functions of 
Ethnic and Racial 
Conflicts 

Researchers in multiethnic schools have 
found that students tend to rc segregate 
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themselves. For instance, ethnic groups 
may establish ethnic boundaries, defin- 
ing particular areas of the school as 
“their territory" (Romo and Falbo. 1996). 
Also, ethnic groups may cxclud mem- 
bers of other groups from friendship 
cliques and social activities or may limit 
their status and popularity. This can lead 
to ethnic and racial conflicts, which can 
help group members establish an alterna- 
tive sense of identity svithin the school. 

Additionally, ethnic boundaries may be 
more or less important depending on 
the school context, the income and age 
of the students, and social and eco- 
nomic conditions in the larger society. 
The divisions between “them" and 
“us" may change when some groups 
become more numerous or when “old- 
timers" and “newcomers" compete. 
Conflicts make ethnic group bound- 
aries more distinct and may increase 
each group's unity (Olsen, 1997). 

Group conflicts may also create leader- 
ship roles for students. For example, 
when groups fight, the best fighters 
may gain higher peer status. Afterward, 
group members may feci less alienated. 
As a result, the potential for conflict 
increases in proportion to the perceived 
benefits of membership in the group. 

Consequently, for schools to focus on 
academics, they must make efforts to 
prevent ethnic and racial clashes. Recog- 
nizing common values (all students 
want to feel that they belong) and 



This article is adapted from the ERIC Digest 
Improving Ethnic ami Racial Relations in the 
Schools , by Harriett D. Romo. 

Harriett D. Romo is Associate Professor of 
Social and Behavioral Sciences at the 
University of Texas at San Antonio. 

Vol. 7 Issue l. Spring 2000 



differential power (some groups '‘be- 
long 1 ’ more than others) is essential 
for maintaining stability and positive 
relationships in multiethnic classrooms. 
Interventions to reduce prejudice and 
discrimination arc also essential. 

Reducing Prejudice 
and Discrimination 
in Schools 

There arc several ways to reduce pre- 
judice and discrimination in schools, 
including educational approaches, 
vicarious experience approaches, and 
cooperative learning (McLcmoreand 
Romo, 1998). These methods vary 
depending on the age of the students 
and are described below. 

Educational approaches expose stu- 
dents and teachers to accurate informa- 
tion about other groups, which allows 
them to learn about intergroup similari- 
ties and differences. When individuals 
have accurate information, they are 
less likely to accept stereotypes and 
adopt prejudices (Hewstone and 
Brown, 1986; Sue, 1995). As students 
and educators gain knowledge about 
other groups and their histories, they 
become more likely to respect mem- 
bers of those groups and cooperate 
with them. Drawing attention to the 
processes of discrimination, engaging 
actively in team building, and consult- 
ing continuously with students all help 
develop a new culture of tolerance and 
understanding (Pearl, 1997). 

Instead of teaching facts about different 
groups to students, vicarious experience 
approaches arc intergroup educational 



programs that use films, plays, biogra- 
phies, novels, and other methods to 
present members of all groups in a 
respectful way. Exposure to such 
materials helps students recognize the 
commonalities of all groups and reduce 
their tendency to draw sharp boundaries 
between “them" and “us." 

The effectiveness of a vicarious 
experience approach depends on how 
the message of tolerance is present- 
ed. Poor presentations, in which the 
presenter docs not know the material 
well, uses biased material, or has 
little rapport with the audience, may 
actually increase prejudices instead 
of reducing them. (See Px.es ource at 
(he end of this article.) 

In cooperative learning, students of 
different ethnicities and races work 
together in groups that receive re- 
wards, recognition, or evaluation based 
on how much they can improve each 
member’s academic performance. This 
approach provides daily opportunities 
for intense interpersonal contact among 
students from different backgrounds 
and is structured to give each student 
an opportunity to contribute. 

When used correctly. ooperalive 
learning methods can create thought- 
ful, equitable interactions needed to 
promote positive racial attitudes, result 
in intergroup friendships and improved 
intergroup attitudes, and improve 
academic achievement, particularly for 
Latino and African-American students 
(Slavin. 1995). However, if the activi- 
ties are organized inappropriately, 
students participating in cooperative 
learning or other intergroup programs 



may become more prejudiced. Also 
key are parent, teacher, and peer 
support for the activities. £ 

Source 

Romo, H. D. 1997. Improving Ethnic and 
Racial Relations in the Schools . Charleston, 
WV: ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education 
and Small Schools. ERIC Document 
Reproduction Scrviec No. ED 414 1 13. 
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Conflict Resolution in Schools 

Conflict Resolution Edu. ition Network 

What is Conflict Resolution? 

Conflict resolution refers to programs that allow students to resolve disputes peacefully outside the school's traditional disciplinary procedures. 
Schools that maintain conflict resolution programs teach, model, and incorporate the processes and problem-solving skills of mediation, negotia- 
tion, and collaboration. A fundamental concept of conflict resolution is that the disputing parties solve the problem themselves. Peer mediation, the 
most common type of conflict resolution program, uses students as neutral third parties in resolving disputes. 

How Does It Work? 

To work effectively, conflict resolution requires specific skills and steps. Students must learn how to listen, empathize, reason analytical ly, think 
creatively, and understand another person s point of view. In addition, conflict resolution comprises several steps in which the parlies to the dispute 

■ Agree to meet and set ground rules. 

■ Gather information about the conflict. 

■ Identify what the dispute is really about. 

■ Suggest possible options for resolution of the dispute. 

■ Select one or more workable options. 

■ Reach agreement. 

What Are the Benefits? 

Conflict resolution programs can 

■ Support violence prevention policies by teaching skills and processes for solving problems before they escalate to violence. 

■ Help students develop personal behavioral management skills, act responsibly in the school community, and accept the consequences 
of their own behavior. 

■ Help students develop the fundamental competencies (including self-control, self-respect, empathy, and teamwork) necessary' to make 
a successful transition to adulthood. 

■ Teach cognitive and other skills necessary lor high academic achievement. 

■ Teach students to respect others as individuals and as group members. 

* Teach students how to build and maintain responsible and productive intergroup relations. 

Where Can 1 Find More Information? 

The Conflict Resolution Education Network (CREnet), part of the National Institute tor Dispute Resolulion, is the primary national and interna- 
tional clearinghouse for information, resources, and technical assistance related to conflict resolution and training, For more information, call 
CREnet at 202-667-9700 or visit the Web site at http://www.crenet.org. 

In addition, the U.S. Department ot Education’s Safe and Drug-Free Schools Program (http://www.ed.gov/offices/OESE/SDFS) and the U.S. 
Department ot Justice's Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (http://ojjdp.ncjrs.org) also provide information on conflict 
resolution. 



This information is adapted from Conflict Resolution Education Fads (online document on the Conflict Resolution Education Network Web site at 
http://www.crenet.org/cren/tacts.html). 
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Father Involvement in Schools 



Editor's note: According to the No- 
tional Association for the Education 
of Young Children (1993). abusive or 
inadequate parenting practices con- 
tribute to violent behavior in children. 
Children learn social , cognitive , and 
other skills by identifying with their 
parents and other adult role models. 
Many of these skills enable children ' 
not only to resolve conflicts peacefully 
but also to succeed academically 
(Prothrow -Stith and Quaday, 1995). 
This article shows the important role 
that fathers play in their children 's 
social adjustment and academic 
success. 

Until recently, fathers were the "hidden 11 
parent in research on children’s well- 
being. Their importance to children’s 
financial well-being was widely ac- 
cepted, but their contribution to other 
aspects of children’s development was 
often assumed to be secondary to that of 
mothers and was not usually examined. 
Reflecting this bias in research on child 
development, many federal agencies, as 
well as other agencies and programs 
dealing with family issues, focused 
almost exclusively on mothers and their 
children. In 1995, President Clinton 
issued a memorandum requesting that 
all executive departments and agencies 
make a concerted effort to include 
fathers in their programs, policies, and 
research programs where appropriate 
and feasible (Clinton. 1995). Research 
stimulated by the new interest in fathers 
suggests that fathers' involvement in 
their children's schools does make a 
difference in their children's education 
(Nord, Brimhall. and West, 1997). 

This article describes the link between 
father involvement and student aca- 
demic achievement in grades K-1 2, 
using data from the National House- 
hold Education Survey of 1996 
(Collins and others. 1997). 

2S 
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National Household 
Education Survey of 
1996 (NHES:96) 

NHES:96 contrasted the involvement 
of fathers in two-parent and father- 
only families with that of mothers in 
two-parent and mother-only families. 
Information related to the link be- 
twee>. father involvement and student 
achievement was presented for chil- 
dren living in two-parent households 
and for those living in father-only 
households. (The analyses were 
restricted to children living with 
biological fathers, stepfathers, or 
adoptive fathers. Children living 
with foster fathers were excluded.) 

NHES:96 examined four types of school 
activities that parents could pa/i : cipate 
in during the school year: attending a 
! general school meeting, attending a 
regularly scheduled parent-teacher 
conference, attending a school or class 
event, and serving as a volunteer at the 
school. Parent involvement was classi- 
fied as low, or minimal (participation in 
none or only one of the four activities 
during the eument school year); moderate 
(participation in at least two of the 
activities): or high (participation in 
three or four of the activities). Note 
that low involvement may have been 
due to parents' failure to take advan- 
tage of available opportunities for 
involvement or due to the schools' failure 
to offer such opportunities to parents. 

Father Involvement 
and Student Academic 
Achievement 

Policymakers and educators agree that 
family involvement in children's educa- 
tion is closely linked to children’s school 
success ( U.S. Depan ent of Education, 
1994; Henderson and derla, 1994). 



However, many policymakers, school 
officials, and families often assume thal 
"family involvement' 1 means mother 
involvement. This assumption has some 
basis in fact because mothers are more 
likely than fathers to be highly involved 
in their children’s schools, and the 
extent of their involvement is strongly 
related to children's school performance 
and adjustment (Nord. Brimhall, and 
West. 1997). However, an important 
question is: Does father involvement 
matter as well? 

Fathers in Two-Parent 
Families 

Fifty percent of students whose fathers 
were classified as highly involved earned 
mostly A's and enjoyed school, accord- 
ing to their parents, compared with about 
33 percent of students whose fathers 
were classified as minimally involved. 
Students weie also half as likely to have 
repeated a grade if their fathers were 
highly as opposed to minimally in- 
volved in their schools (7 percent versus 
15 percent) and were significantly less 
likely to have been suspended or ex- 
pelled ( 10 percent versus IS percent). 

When factors such as mol her involve- 
ment, father’s and mother's education, 
household income, and children’s race 
and ethnicity were controlled, children 
were still more likely lo cam A’s, partici- 
pate in extracurricular activities, and 
enjoy school and were less likely to 
have repealed a grade when their 
fathers were invohed in any way than 



This article is adapted from the ERIC Digest 
lather Involvement in Schools, by Christine 
Winquisi Nord. 

Christine Winquist Nord is Senior Study 
Director at Wesini. a survey research firm 
in Rockville, Mai v land. 
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when they were not involved at all 
(Nord, Brimhall, and West, 1997). How- 
ever, when these same factors were 
controlled, mother involvement, but not 
father involvement, was associated with 
a reduced likelihood of suspension or 
expulsion of children in grades 6-12, 

Father-Only Households 

Some research suggests that children 
living in single-parent households arc, 
on average, less successful in school 
and experience more behavioral prob- 
lems than children living in iwo-parent 
households (McLanahan and Sandefur, 
1994). Most research on single parent- 
hood has focused on children living with 
single mothers. However, NHES:96 
revealed that children living in father- 
only households were also less suc- 
cessful in school than children living in 
two-parent households. 

The research also showed that when their 
fathers were highly as opposed to mini- 
mally involved, children in father-only 
households did belter in school, were 
more likely to participate in extracurricu- 
lar activities, enjoyed school more, and 
were less likely to have been suspended 
or expelled. Nearly 33 percent of stu- 
dents whose fathers were classified as 
highly involved earned mostly A's, 
compared with 17 percent of students 
whose fathers were classified as mini- 
mally involved. 

Even more striking, of children in 
grades 6-12, only 1 1 percent of stu- 
dents whose fathers were classified as 



highly involved had been suspended 
or expelled, compared with 34 percent 
of students whose fathers were classi- 
fied as minimally involved. Although 
a similar pattern was observed for grade 
repetition, the difference between chil- 
dren whose fathers had high and mini- 
mal levels of involvement was not 
statistically significant. 

When factors such as father s education, 
household income, and children’s race 
and ethnicity were controlled, children 
did better in school and were less likely 
to have been suspended or expelled if 
their fathers were highly as opposed to 
minimally involved in their schools. 

Conclusion 

The involvement of fathers in their 
children's schools is important for 
children's academic achievement and 
behavior. In two-parent households, 
the influence of father involvement 
on academic achievement is distinct 
and independent from that of mother 
involvement. These findings show 
that fathers can be a positive force 
in their children’s education and that 
when they do gel involved, their 
children are likely to do better in 
school. Unfortunately, many fathers 
are relatively uninvolved in their 
children's schools (Nord, Brimhall. 
and West, 1997). These results should 
encourage fathers to become more 
involved in their children's schools 
and should encourage schools to 
welcome father involvement, tit 
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E valuating School Violence 
Prevention Programs 

Daniel J. Flannery 



Most violence prevention programs 
represent thoughtful responses to 
violence and disorganization in the 
schools and to the resulting escalation 
of fear. However, the majority of 
these programs are offered without 
any evidence of their effectiveness. 
This is one of the major reasons 
Congress has restricted funding for 
drug and violence prevention pro- 
grams in schools to those that can 
provide positive outcome-evaluation 
data. Therefore, program evaluation 
plays an important part in helping to 
reduce school violence. Evaluation 
can guide effective program imple- 
mentation: enable schools to demon- 
strate the value of the program to 
parents, sources of funding, and the 
community; and influence the forma- 
tion and implementation of social 
policy, both locally and nationally. 

Types of Evaluation 

The three most basic questions pertain- 
ing to any intervention program arc 

■ What are the program's results? 

■ What program qualities make it work? 

■ Is the program cost effective? 

Four basic types of evaluation — needs 
assessment, outcome evaluation, 
process evaluation, and cost-benefit 
analysis — can be integrated into the 
existing structure of most schools and 
programs to address these questions. 

Needs Assessment 

A needs assessment (or formative 
evaluation) can help a school deter- 
mine its needs regarding violence 
reduction and prevention. Many educa- 
tors might skip this first type of cvalu- 
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ation, believing that all they need to 
know is that they have to do something 
to reduce and prevent violence. How- 
ever, educators can develop a more 
effective long-term strategy by consid- 
ering the following questions: 

■ What arc the nature and prevalence 
of violence and victimization at the 
school and in the neighborhood? 

■ What is the impact of violence 
on children’s adjustment, mental 
health, and learning? 

■ What are the school's monetary 
costs resulting from vandalism and 
violence-related discipline problems? 

■ What is the extent of gang activity 
at the school? 

Educators should also determine 
which precursors of youth violence 
are affecting students in their particu- 
lar school. (For a description of these 
precursors, see the box on page 31 .) 

Outcome Evaluation 

Outcome evaluation addresses the 
following questions: 

■ What has changed because of the 
program? 

■ Has the program resulted in reduced 
problem behavior, aggression, 
delinquency, or violence? 

■ Has the program resulted in in- 
creased student attendance and 
academic achievement? 

■ Has the program resulted in reduced 
discipline visits to the principal’s 
office? 

■ Has the program resulted in in- 
creased social competence or 
improved social skills? 



Being clear about what the program is 
meant to address and not address is 
essential to measuring its effectiveness. 
Some programs may be effective in 
changing specific problem behaviors, 
but they might not reduce student 
violence. For example, a substance- 
abuse prevention program may do little 
to reduce victimization by violence or 
the perpetration of violence. 

Process Evaluation 

Process evaluation (or monitoring 
evaluation) focuses on the question: 
Which aspect or aspects of the program 
work best and why? The program's 
effectiveness may be related to the 
quality of teacher or slafi' training, the 
amount of teaching experience that 
individual teachers have, Ihe amount of 
support from the administration, the 
scope of the program (that is, whether 
it is school wide or confined to lessons 
in one classroom), parent involvement 
and support, or something else. For 
example, a process evaluation of a 
middle school substance-abuse preven- 
tion program revealed that teachers 
believed that the level of parent in- 
volvement (as volunteers in the class- 
room) was the biggest factor affecting 
the program’s level of success — more 
important than administrative support, 
teacher support, and quality of teacher 
training (Flannery andTorquati, 1993). 



This article is adapicd from the ERIC Digcsi 
Improving School Violence Prevention 
Programs Through Meaningful Evaluation, 
by Daniel J. Flannery. 

Daniel J. Hanncry is Associate Prolessor 
of Criminal Justice Studies ai Kent State 
University in Kent, Ohio, and Associate 
Professor of Pediatrics ai University 
Hospitals of Cleveland. 
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Cost-Benefit Analysis 

A cosl-bcncl’ii analysis addresses the 
question: Is the program cost effec- 
tive? The analysis might include a 
monetary assessment of how much 
the program costs to implement per 
student or school or how much the 
program saves in related costs. For 
example, a study examining the cost 
effectiveness of several crime pre- 
vention strategics showed that early 
intervention could be more cost 
effective for reducing serious crime 
than a “three strikes" policy (Green- 
wood and others, 1996). This find- 
ing has serious implications for 
policymakers who believe that in- 
creased incarceration time for juvenile 
offenders will systematically reduce 
the youth crime rate over time. 

Evaluation Methods 

To evaluate violence prevention 
programs, schools can use a number 
of low-cost methods, including self- 
reports by students, teachers, parents, 
and administrators. Student reports 
on violence and victimization will 
he increasingly difficult to gather. 



however, given the increased atten- 
tion to the protection of human 
subjects, particularly minors, in 
behavioral and medical research. 
Research may still be conducted on 
these important topics, but the days 
of large surveys with thousands of 
students may be past. 

In addition, most schools routinely 
collect archival data on attendance, 
grades, conduct ratings on report 
cards, disciplinary contacts, suspen- 
sions, weapons violations, visits to 
the nurse’s office for treatment of 
injuries, and costs to repair damage 
caused by vandalism. Additional 
archival data can also be collected; 
for example, two of the most accurate 
precursors of adolescent delinquency 
and criminal arrest are visits to the 
principal's office for disciplinary 
action and observational ratings 
of aggressive behavior at school 
(Walker, Colvin, and Ramsey, 1995). 

School administrators can also de- 
velop partnerships with local police 
or sheriff's departments to gather 
aggregate data on community crime 
j and on crime involving their particu- 
I lar students. 



Components of 
Successful Program 
Evaluation 

Successful program evaluation yields 
valid and readily inlcrprctablc data and 
includes three basic components. First, 
preiniervcntion data should he col- 
lected to establish baseline measures 
on several variables fsuch as student 
behavior, grades, and attendance) with 
which posliniervcniion data can be 
compared. 

Second, if possible, a control group of 
similar students should be established. 
The control group, which can com- 
prise students at the same school or at 
a different school, will not he exposed 
to the intervention program. Compari- 
son of data collected from the control 
group and the treatment group w ill 
help determine whether the interven- 
tion program has been effective. 

Third, students should be randomly 
assigned to treatment groups or 
control groups. This will be the most 
difficult, practically and ethically, to 
achieve and may not be possible in 
most real-world situations. Howe\er. 



Precursors of Youth Violence 

m Perinatal risk, such as birth complications (for example, breech delivery, preeclampsia, or oxygen deprivation due to prolonged delivery) 
when accompanied by early maternal rejection (Brier, 1995), 

■ A child temperament characterized by impulsivity, high activity levels, inflexibility, diliiculty with transitions, and easy frustration and 
distraction (Brier, 1 995). 

■ Limited intelligence, particularly verbal intelligence; low school achievement and lack of attachment to school; poor problem-solving and 
social skills; and a tendency to make cognitive misattributions and to have impaired social judgment (Moffitt, 1993; Lochman and Dodge, 
1994). 

■ The early onset and stability of aggressive, antisocial behavior, sometimes even beginning at the kindergarten level (Loeber and Hay, 1994). 

■ Poor parenting, including maltreatment and abuse, neglect, rejection, frequent and harsh punishment, inconsistent and ineffective punish- 
ment, parental criminal behavior, and living in a climate of hostility (Patterson and Yoerger, 1 993). 

■ Exposure to and victimization by violence in the school, in the community, or at home (Widom, 1991; Singer and others, 1995). 

■ High exposure lo violence in the media, which can cause acceptance and emulation of aggression, deserisitization to violence and its 
consequences, and development of a “mean world syndrome’’— an increased fear of victimization and a perceived need to protect oneself 
and mistrust others (Centerwall, 1992). 
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random assignment of two equally 
deserving children, with similar 
assessments of both children, will 
produce the strongest evidence that 
it was the treatment that caused any 
observed differences in a child’s 
outcome. One strategy that has been 
used successfully is random assign- 
ment of students (or classrooms or 
schools) to treatment or control 
groups at the beginning of an evalua- 
tion, with provision for exposing the 
original control group to the interven- 
tion program after the data arc col- 
lected. This is easier to do if the unit 
of analysis is the classroom or school 
rather than the individual. If the 
control group is an entire school, then 
all students in the school will stilt 
receive the same services and atten- 
tion that they always have received. 

If the control group is an individual 
student, it is harder to justify withhold- 
ing treatment. This is especially true 
when the treatment may address a very 
serious, immediate, and potentially 
dangerous problem like violence. 

Conclusion 

The purpose of evaluating a violence 
prevention program is to assess and 
improve its effectiveness. The ultimate 
goal, of course, is to enhance school 
safety, promote respect for diversity, 
and foster student behavior conducive 



to high academic achievement. Al- 
though violence prevention programs 
vary according to the needs of indi- 
vidual schools, successful programs are 
comprehensive, long-term, develop- 
mental^ appropriate, and instituted 
early. In addition, successful programs 
develop social competence in students; 
consider the impact of violence and 
victimization by violence; integrate 
violence-related issues into teacher 
training; improve school climate 
through increased student, staff, and 
parent participation; and include a 
comprehensive evaluation component, 
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nsuring the safety of all students requires the collaborative efforts of the entire 
community. This section of “The ERIC Review" describes federal support 
for school safety and violence prevention programs , presents a sample of mode! programs that 
educators can implement in their classrooms, and provides information resources for educators, 
parents , researchers , and others interested in learning more about these topics. We hope that you 
will find these resources helpful as a starting point for further investigation. 

Federal Support for Improving 

School Safety 

Kevin Mitchell 



The federal government continues to 
show strong support for programs and 
initiatives designed to improve the 
safety of U.S. schools. One of the seven 
priorities of the U.S. Department of 
Education (ED) is to ensure that every 
school in the United Stales will be 
strong, safe, drug free, and disciplined. 
Other agencies, particularly the U.S. 
Department of Justice (DOJ). have also 
devoted extensive resources to this goal. 
The following discussion provides an 
overview' of these federal efforts. 

Safe and Drug-Free 
Schools Program 

ED sponsors the Safe and Drug-Free 
Schools Program (http://www.ed.gOYV 
officcs/OESE/SDFS), the federal 
government's primary vehicle for 
meeting the seventh priority through 



education and prevention activities in 
the schools. Funded at $566 million for 
fiscal year 1999, the Safe and Drug- 
Free Schools Program administers 
initiatives and activities authorized by 
Title IV of the Improving America's 
Schools Act of 1994. The Safe and 
Drug-Free Schools Program consists 
of two major components: National 
Programs and State Grants for Drug 
and Violence Prevention Programs. 

Safe and Drug-Free Schools National 
Programs support a variety of discre- 
tionary activities that respond to emerg- 
ing needs. Many of these activities arc 
prevention projects coordinated by 
several federal agencies. For example, 
ED, DOJ, the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services (HHSj. the 
National Institute of Mental Health, the 
Office of Management and Budget, and 
the Federal Emergency Management 



Agency all support Project SKRV 
(School Emergency Response to Vio- 
lence). Project SERV, proposed by 
President Clinton in 1998, would help 
school districts and communities cope 
with the consequences of major acts 
of violence by providing training and 
technical assistance, identifying best 
practices, and improving coordination 
at the federal, state, and local levels. 

Grants 

ED supports a number of grants through 
the Safe and Drug-Free Schools National 
Programs. For example, ED awards 
competitive grants to approximately 1 20 
school districts for activities that promote 
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safe and drug-free learning environ- 
ments. Grantees arc required to demon- 
strate that their schools have severe drug 
or afety problems and to implement 
related research-based programs and 
strategies that address those problems, in 
addition, HD funds continuation awards 
for grants to improve the effectiveness 
of prevention programming for youth, 

Through the Safe and Drug-Free 
Schools State Grants for Drug and 
Violence Prevention Programs, HD 
supports drug and violence prevention 
in almost every school district and 
community in the United States. HD 
allocated $441 million to these formula 
state grants for fiscal year 1999. 

For more information on these and other 
drug and violence prevention grants 
offered through the Safe and Drug-Free 
Schools Program, see the Web site at 
h up ://■ w\v w . cd , go v/o f 11 ce s/CD ES E/S D FS/ 
grants.hiniL For general information on 
ED s grant opportunities, sec What Should 
I Know About ED Grants? (hup://www. 
ed.gov/pubs/KnovvAbtGrants) and Guide 
io U.S. Department of Education Pro- 
grams and Resources (Iutp:/Aveb99.ed. 
gov/GTEP/Program2.nsf). 

Initiatives 

HD also supports several initiatives to 
promote safe schools. For example, the 
Middle School Coordinator Initiative, 
funded at .$35 million for fiscal year 
1999, allows school districts to hire and 
train school safety coordinators w ho 
will improve drug and violence pre- 
vention programs in middle schools. 

flic Sale Schools/Healthy Students Initia- 
tive. a joint project of ED. DOJ. and HHS. 
helps schools and communities implement 
and enhance community wide strategies 
for creating safe and drug-free schools 
and for promoting healthy childhood 
development. In September 1999. Presi- 
dent Clinton announced more than S KM) 
million in giants to 54 communities. The 
funds will be used to make schools safer 
and help protect youngsters from violent 
behavior and dmg and alcohol use. 

In addition. President Clinton announced 
the National School Safety Training 
Program for Teachers and Educational 
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| Personnel in June 1999. ED, DOJ, and 
HHS will participate in this program by 
developing training sessions, distribut- 
ing materials, coordinating outreach 
programs, and providing technical 
assistance to the National Education 
Association and other partners. 

The fiscal year 1999 budget for Safe 
and Drug-Free Schools National Pro- 
grams also included funds for President 
Clinton's Safe Sehools/Safe Communi- 
ties Initiative. Another joint project of 
ED, DOJ, and HHS, this initiative is 
designed to help communities develop 
and implement coordinated, compre- 
hensive school safety plans involving 
leadership from schools, police depart- 
ments, and mental health agencies. 

For more information on school safety 
initiatives, see the Safe and Drug-Free 
Schools Program's Web site at http:// 
www.ed .go v/o f fi c es/O ES E/S DFS . To 
stay abreast of all education initiatives, 
see HD’s Web site at http://www.ed. gov/ 
pubs/EDInitiatives. 

Information, Training, and 
j Technical Assistance 

ED and several other federal agencies 
support safe, drug-free schools by 
providing information, training, and 
technical assistance to schools and 
their surrounding communities. For 
example, HD and DOJ support the 
National Resource Center for Safe 
Schools ( !rttp://vvvvvv\. safety /one. org), 
which provides online access to related 
databases, publications, funding oppor- 
tunities. and Web sites, in addition to 
training and technical assistance. 

The National Center for Conflict Reso- 
lution Education (http://www.nccre.urg). 
another joint project of ED and DOJ, 
provides training and technical assis- 
tance to advance the development of 
conflict resolution education programs 
in a variety of settings, including 
schools, juvenile justice settings, and 
youth service organizations. 

In addition. ED funds the Educational 
Resources Information Center (ERIC) 
through the Office of Educational Re- 
j search and Improvement and the National 
| Library of Education. ERIC maintains die 



world’s largest education database, which 
includes a wealth of information on 
school safety and on drug and violence 
prevention. Several of the ERIC Clear- 
inghouses, including Counseling anti 
Students e rv i cc s ( hi t p :// w w w . u nc g.e < I u/ 
edu/erieeass). Educational Management 
(http://cne.uoregon.edu), and Urban 
Education fhttp://cric-wcb,tc.columbiu. 
cdu). provide relevant online resources 
and information. In addition, the AskFRIC 
Web site (htlp://www.a.skeiic.oig) pro- 
vides many resources related to school 
safety, including links to relevant Web 
sites, e-mail lists, and ERIC' publications. 

Other federal and federally funded 
organizations that provide information 
and other resources related to school 
safety include the Center for Mental 
Health in Schools (htlp://stnhp. psych. 
uela.edu), the Center for Effccli\e 
Collaboration and Practice (hit]?:// 
www.air-clc.org/ccep), and DOJ's 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention (http://ojjdp.ncjrs. 
org/resources/topic.html). 

Publications 

ED publishes many excellent publica- 
tions on school safety and on drug and 
violence prevention, including the Annual 
Report on School Safety: Indicators of 
School Crime and Safety . / ( MS; Early 
Warning, Timely Response: A Guide to 
Safe Schools; Creating Safe and Drug- 
f'ree Schools: An Action Guide: and 
Protecting Students From Harassment 
and Hate Crime: A Guide for Schools. 
Readers can link to online versions of 
these publications from HD's Web site at 
http://www.eil.gov/ofriet i s/OHSI£/SDF'S/ 
safcschools.html. In addition, ail of HD’s 
current free publications and products 
are available through HD's Publications 
Center (ED Pubs). Visitors to the HI) 
Pubs Web site (http://www.ed.gov/puhs/ 
edpuhs.html) can search the online 
catalog by title or browse by subject. All 
items can also be ordered by calling toll 
free I-X77-433-7827. 

For more information on EDA various 
activities, initiatives, publications, and 
partnerships related to school safety, 
see ED's Web site at http://www.ed. 
go\ /olTiccs/OHS E/SDFS/edresp.himl , B 
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Model Programs 

U Department of education and IJ.S. Department of Justice 



The model school safely programs that 
appear in this article represent a small 
sample of those identified under a U.S. 
Department of Justice granl to the 
Hamilton Fish National Institute on 
School and Community Violence, with 
assistance from the Vanderbilt Institute 
for Public Policy. The models in this 
article were randomly selected from 
12 programs listed under the categories 
Aggression/Fighting and Bullying in 
the Model Programs section of the 
Annual Report on School Safety , 1998. 
(For more information on this publica- 
tion, see Resources at the end of this 
article.) In addition, the listed models 
appear in random order. 

The models have been designated as 
either “demonstrated" or "promising.” 
Demonstrated models have been rigor- 
ously tested in the field and have solid 
evidence of their effectiveness. Promis- 
ing models are well designed but have 
not yet been thoroughly tested. 

Educators should keep in mind that the 
selection of a school safety program 
must be based on a thorough assess- 
ment of a given school's specific 
needs. Community stakeholders must 
also be involved in creating and imple- 
menting the program. 

Aggression/Fighting 

The Anger Coping Program, for 
middle schools, is a demonstrated 
model for select male students. The 
program consists of 18 weekly small- 
group sessions led by a school counse- 
lor and a mental health counselor 
during the school day. The lessons 
emphasize self-management and self- 
monitoring, understanding others' 
points of view, and social problem- 
solving skills. Aggressive boys who 
have completed the Anger Coping 
Program have been found to have 
lower rates of drug and alcohol in- 



volvement, higher levels of self- 
esteem, and stronger problem-solving 
skills than those who have not com- 
pleted the program. Program contact: 
John H. Loch man, Ph.D., The Univer- 
sity of Alabama, Department of 
Psychology, Box 870348, Tuscaloosa, 
AL 35487; Phone: 205-348-5083: 

Fax: 205-348-8648; E-mail: 
jIochmun(*gp. as.ua.edu 

Positive Adolescent Choices Training 
(PACT), for middle and high schools, 
is a demonstrated model for high-risk 
African-American youth and other 
high-risk youth selected by teachers 
for conduct problems or histories of 
victimization. Using videotaped vi- 
gnettes and role playing, students learn 
social skills such as giving and accept- 
ing positive and negative feedback, 
negotiating, problem solving, and 
resisting peer pressure. Rates of physi- 
cal aggression at school and violence - 
rclaled court charges are 50 percent 
lower among students who have 
completed PACT compared with 
those who have not. Program contact: 
Belly R. Yung, Ph.D., Director, Center 
for Child and Adolescent Violence 
Prevention, Wright State University, 
School of Professional Psychology, 
Ellis Human Development Institute, 

9 North Edwin C. Moses Boulevard, 
Dayton, OH 45407; Phone: 937-775- 
4300; Fax: 937-775-4323; E-mail: 
betty.yungtsAvright.cdu 

PcaceBuildcrs 9 ", for grades K-5. is a 
demonstrated model for students of 
mixed ethnicity that has been tested 
in urban and suburban elementary 
schools. PcaecBuilders should be 
viewed as a way of life rather than a 
program, because it attempts to change 
the characteristics of the school setting 
that trigger aggressive, hostile behav- 
ior. This program seeks to increase 
the availability of prosocial models 
to enhance social competence and 



decrease the frequency and intensity 
of aggressive behavior. Researchers 
found that this program improved 
students' social competence (especially 
when students had two years of expo- 
sure to the program) and curtailed 
expected increases in students’ aggres- 
sive behavior. Program contact: Jane 
Gulibon, Hcansprings, Inc., P.O. Box 
12158, Tucson, AZ 85732; Toll Free: 

1 -800-368-9356; Phone: 520-322- 
9977; Fax: 520-322-9983: E-mail: 
custreK?' hcartsprings.org; Web: http:// 
w w w . peace bu i 1 ders . com 

Bullying 

Bully Proofing Your School, for 
elementary schools, is a comprehen- 
sive promising model. Components 
include staff involvement in deciding 
bow to reduce bullying; a student 
curriculum that uses role playing, 
modeling, and class discussions: victim 
support that emphasizes enhancing 
self-esteem and social skills; an inter- 
vention for bullies that teaches anger 
control and empathy: and interaction 
with the parents of bullies and victims. 
The focus is on shifting power <• »*ay 
from bullies, not on punishing lli m 
No evaluation data arc available. 
Program contact: Sally Stoker; Phone: 
303-743-3670, ext. 8317 

The Bullying Prevention Project, for 
elementary and middle schools, is a 
promising model that includes ( 1 ) help 
for school staff and parents in identi- 
fying and handling bullies arid their 
victims, (2) classroom activities (such 
as role playing and creative writing) 
that generate discussions of bully- 
ing. and (3) schoolwide antibullying 



This article is adapted from Animat 
Report on School Safety . 1998, by the 
U S. Department of Education and the 
U.S. Department of Justice. 
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activities (including schoolwide rein- 
forcement of positive behavior and 
sanctions for bullying). In addition, 
sehoolwidc rules against and sanctions 
for bullying are established. A prelimi- 
nary evaluation has found promising 
results, and the program continues to 
be enhanced and tested. The Blueprint 
on the Bullying Prevention Program is 
available for $10 from the Center for 
the Study and Prevention of Violence, 
at 303-492-8465. Program contact: 
Susan P. Limber, Project Director, 
Bullying Prevention Project, Institute 
on Family and Neighborhood Life, 

243 Poole Agricultural Center, Clernson 
University, Clcmson. SC 29634-5205; 
E-mail: slimber<? ! clemson.cdu C 

Source 

U.S. Department of Education and U.S. 
Department of Just ice. i99X. Annual Report 



on School Safety, IWH. Washington, DC’: 
Authors. (Available online ul htlp://ww\v. 
ed.gov/puhs/AnnSchoolRepDH ) 

Resources 

To find out more about model school 
safety programs that address aggros- 
sion, bullying, family issues, gangs, 
racial conflicts, sexual harassment, 
substance abuse, truancy, vandalism, 
and weapons, see the Annual Report 
on School Safety, 199H ( luip://www. 
ed.gov/pubs/AnnSchoolRept9R). 
Readers arc also encouraged to see the 
1999 Annua/ Report on School Safety 
(http: //w w w . od . go v /o f f i ce s/0 E S E/ 
SDFS/news.html). The 1 999 Annual 
Report contains programs intended to 
complement, not replace, those listed 
in the 1998 Annual Report. Free paper 
copies of both reports can be ordered 
from the U.S. Department of Educa- 



tion’s Publications Center (ED Pubs) 
by calling toll free 1-877 433-7827 
or by visiting the ED Pubs Wei) site at 
http://www.ed.gov/pubs/cdpubs.hlml. 

In addition, HU has convened the 
Expert Panel cm Side, Disciplined, 
and Drug-Free Schools to oversee a 
process for identifying and designat- 
ing as promising and exemplary 
school-based programs that piomote 
safe, disciplined, and drug-free 
schools. The expert panel expects to 
release its results in 2000. For the 
latest information, visit ED\x Expert 
Panel Web site at http://www.cd.gov/ 
of f i ce s/O E R I/O R A D/K A D/e x p e rt _ 
panel/drug- frec.html. 




This section offers a small sample of 
the many resources devoted to school 
safety and violence prevention. Entries 
include organizations, online federal 
publications, ERIC resources, and 
other laterally sponsored resources. 

Organizations 

Center for the Prevention of School 
Violence { CPS V) 

North Carolina State University 
c/n Dr. Pamela L. Riley , 

Executive Director 
20 Enterprise Street, Suite 2 
Raleigh, NC 27607-7375 
Toll Free: 800-299-6054 
Phone: 919-515-9397 
Fax: 919-515-9561 
Web: htlpVAv wvv.ncsu.edu/cpsv 

CPSV serves as a clearinghouse for 
information on the problem of school 
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violence. In addition to developing 
school violence prevention programs 
and conducting related research, 
CPSV maintains a resource library 
and responds to information requests. 
CPSV’s Web site lists special 
projects, events, and publications 
related to school violence. 

Center for the Study and Prevention 
of Violence (CSPV) 

Institute of Behavioral Science 
University of Colorado at Boulder 
Campus Box 442 
Boulder. CO 80309-0442 
Phone: 303-492-8465 
Fax: 303-443-3297 
E-mail: espv (ftcolorado.edu 
Web : http://wxvw.colorado.ed u/cs p v 

CSPV provides assistance to groups 
that arc committed to understanding 
and preventing violence, particularly 
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adolescent violence. It conducts 
research on the causes of violence 
and on the efficacy of prevention 
and intervention programs, collects 
related literature, offers technical 
assistance on the evaluation and 
development of violence prevention 
programs, and provides direct infor- 
mation services to the public through 
access to customized databases that 
can be searched by topic area. CSPV*s 
Web site includes information on 
model prevention programs and links 
to databases of violence-related 
information. 



Kevin Mitchell is Co-Editor of The ERIC 
Review and a writcr/'editor for ACCESS 
ERIC in Rockville, Maryland. 
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Children's Safety Network (CSN) 
National Injury and Violence Preven- 
tion Resource Ce nter 
Education Development Center. Inc. 

35 Chapel Street 
Newton, MA 02458-1060 
Phone: 617 969-7101 , ext. 2207 
Fax: 617-244- 5436 
E-mail; esn^edc.org 
Web: ht ( p://www,edo ,org/H H 1 )/esn/ 
index, litnil 

CSN provides resources and technical 
assistance to maternal and child health 
agencies and other organizations seek- 
ing to reduce unintentional injuries and 
violence to children and adolescents. 
CSN's Web site includes a variety of 
resources on school safety and violence 
prevention, as wet! as links to other 
injury prevention Web sites. 

Conflict Resolution Relocation 
Network (CREnet) 

1527 New Hampshire Avenue, NW 

Washington, DC' 20036 

Phone: 202-667 -9700 

Fax: 202 667 8620 

E-mail: nidr(^erenet.oig 

Web: hUp://www.crenet.org 

CREnet (formerly l lie National Insti- 
tute for Dispute Resolution and the 
National Association for Mediation 
in Education) is the primary national 
and international clearinghouse for 
information, resources, and technical 
assistance in the field of conflict 
resolution education, ll promotes the 
development, implementation, and 
institutionalization of school- and 
university-based conflict resolution 
programs and curricula. CREnct's Web 
site includes a list of conflict resolution 
programs and practitioners. 

Girls Incorporated National 
Headquarters 
120 Wall Street. Third Floor 
New York, NY 10005 
Phone: 2 1 2-5 00 --2000 
Fax: 212-509-8708 
E-mail: girlsincorpoiated(<r girls-inc.org 
Web: http://www.girlsinc.org 

Girls Incorporated is a national youth 
organization dedicated to helping every 
girl become strong, smart, and bold. 
Girls Incorporated develops rcsearch- 
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based informal education programs that 
encourage girls to take risks and master 
physical, intellectual, and emotional 
challenges. Major programs address 
math and science education, pregnancy 
prevention, media literacy, adolescent 
health, substance-abuse prevention, and 
spoils participation. 

Institute on Violence and Destructive 
Behavior (IV DR) 

1265 University of Oregon 
Eugene, OR 97403-1265 
Phone: 541-346-3592 
E-mail: ivdhC^dark wing. uoregon.edu 
Web: htip://interaet. uoregon.edu/ 
ivdb/i vdb.html 

1VDB studies the conditions and fac- 
tors relating to the development and 
prevention of \ iolenee among children 
and adolescents, In addition, tVDB 
provides training and te< Imicul assis- 
tance to schools, families. and com- 
munity members. iVDB’s Web site 
includes information on projects and 
grants, outreach and prevention pro- 
grams. and school safety planning. 

National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS) 
l\0. Box 6000 
Rockville, MI) 20849-6000 
Toll Free: 800-851-3420 
Phone: 301-519-5500 
TTY: 877-712-9279 
E-mail: »iskncjrs(«*ncjrs. nrp 
Web: http: // w w w .nejrs.org 

NCJRS is one of the most extensive 
sources of information on criminal and 
juvenile justice in the world, providing 
services to an international commu- 
nity of policymakers and professionals. 
Funded by the U.S. Department of 
Justice (DOJ), NCJRS maintains an 
online database of abstracts of more 
than 145.000 criminal justice books, 
journal articles, and reports published 
by DOJ; local, stale, and other federal 
government agencies: international 
organizations; and the private sector. 

National Resource Center for Safe 
Schools ( NR CSS) 

Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory 

101 SW Main, Suite 500 
Portland, OR 97204 
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Toll Free: 800-268 2275 

Phone: 503-275-0131 

Fax: 503 275 0 444 

E-m ail: safe schoo l s (a> n w re 1 .org 

Web ; Imp : II w w w. safety / t me .org 

NRCSS, which is funded by the U.S. 
Department of Education, works with 
schools, communities, state and local 
education agencies, and other con- 
cerned individuals and agencies to 
create safe learning environments anti 
prevent school violence. Visitors to the 
NRCSS Web site can access a resource 
database, review promising programs, 
and request copies of publications 
related to school safety planning, 
violence prevention, conflict resolu- 
tion. and substance-abuse prevention. 

National School Safety Center (NSSC) 
141 Duesenberg Drive. Suite I 1 
Westlake Village, CA 9 1 362 
j Phone: 805-373-9977 
Fax: 805-373 -9277 
E-mail: inlb(" nssc I .mg 
t Web: hilp://\v\v\\ .nssc 1 .org 

NSSC advocates for the prevention ol 
school crime and violence by providing 
information mid resources and identify- 
ing strategies and promising programs 
that support safe schools worldwide. 
NSSC’s Web site includes descriptions 
of related publications, products, ser- 
vices, training, seminars, and resources 
for parents and educators. 

National Youth Gang Center (NYGC) 

Institute for Intergovernmental Research 

P.O. Box 12729 

Tallahassee, PL 323 17 

Phone: 850 385 0600 

Fax: 850-386-5356 

E-mail: nygc(«' iir.coin 

Web : http ://w \v w. iir.cn m/ny gc 

NYGC works to increase and maintain 
the body ol knowledge on youth gangs 
and effective responses to them. It 
assists stale and local jurisdictions in 
the collection, analysis, and exchange of 
information on gang-related demograph- 
ics, legislation, literature, research, and 
promising program strategies. U also 
coordinates the activities of the U.S. 
Department of Justice's Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Youth Gang Consortium. 
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Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention ( OJJDP) 
U.S. Department of Justice 
810 Seventh Sired. NvV 
Washington. DC 2053 1 
Phone: 202-307 5011 
Fax: 202-307-2003 
E-mail: askjj@ojp.usdoj.gov 
W e b : h t 1 p ://o j j cl p . n c j r s . o rg 

OJJDP provide^- national leadership, 
coordination, and resources to develop, 
impleinent, and support effective 
methods to prevent juvenile victimiza- 
tion and to respond appropriately to 
juvenile delinquency. OJJDP’s W'cb 
site lists related grants, publications, 
and links to other OJJDP programs. 

Safe and Drug-Free Schools 
Program (SUFSP) 

U.S. Department of Education 
Portals Building 
600 Independence Avenue, SW 
Washington. DC 20202 
E-mail: safesehl (Ted.gov 
Web: http://ww\\ .ed.gov/olTtces/ 
OE.SK/SDFS 

SDFSP is the federal government's 
primary vehicle for reducing drug, 
alcohol, and tobacco use, a:% well as 
violence, through education and pre- 
vention activities in the schools. 
SDFSP’s Web site includes related 
information on publications, grants, 
research, and model programs. 

Online Federal 
Publications 

The publications listed below can be 
viewed and downloaded online. Free 
paper copies can be ordered from ED 
Pubs, the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation's Publications Center, by 
visiting the Web site at hltp://ww\\ . 
ed.gov/pubs/edpuhs.html or by calling 
toll free 1-877-433-7827. 

1999 Annual Report on School Safety 
h 1 1 p : //\v w \v .ed .g o v/o ffi c e s/O ICS H/ 
SDFS/news.blml 

Annual Report on School 
Safety , I99R 
hltp://\\ WAv.ed.gov/puhv 
AnnSchoolKept98 



| Creating Safe and Drug-Free Schools: 

\ An Action Guide 
j litip://\\ \v\v.ed.go\/offices/OHSE/ 
j SDFS/actguid/index.html 

! Early Warning , Timely Response: 

A Guide to Safe Schools 
hit}) :// w ww .ed . go v/o ffi ees/OS HRS/ 
OSEIVearlywrn.html 

Indicators of School Crime and 
Safely, IMS 

http:// nee s . ed .gov/pu hs9 8/safel y 

Keeping Schools Open As Community 
teaming Centers: Extending Learn- 
ing in a Safe , Drug-Free Environ- 
ment Before and After School 
hlipV/www.cd.gov/pubs/LcamCenters 

Manual To Combat Truancy 
http:// \v \v w . ed . go v/p u b s/T ruancy 

Preventing Youth Hate Crime: 

A Manual for Schools 
and Communities 
httpi/Avww.ed.gov/p'rbs/HaieCrirne/ 
starl.htm! 

| Violence and Discipline Problems in 
\ CCS. Public Schools: 1996-97 
http://nces.ed.gov/pubs98/violence/ 
index.html 

ERIC Resources 

ERIC is the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation’s nationwide information network 
that provides ready access to education 
literature. The ERIC system centers on 
the world's largest education database, 
which contains a wealth of information 
on school safety, violence prevention, 
i and other topics. The database can be 
j searched online and in many libraries. For 
! general information about ERIC, contact 
j ACCESS ERJC. the reference and 
referral component of the ERIC system. 

ACCESS ERIC 
Toll Free: 800-LHT-HRIC 
(538-3742) 

Phone: 301-519-5157 
Fax: 301-519-6760 
H -mail: uc ee s se r i c @ ace e s sc ri c . org 
Web : http: // vv w w . ac cess e ri c. org 

In addition, the clearinghouses listed 
h» J ow offer specific information on 
I. es related to school safety and 
violence prevention. 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling 
and Student Services 
Toll Free: 800-414-9769 
Phone: 336-334-41 14 
E-m a i 1 : er i cc as s (« ■ u nc g . ed u 
W cb: hit p : // w w w . u n eg . e d u/e d u / 
criccass 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational 
Management 
Toll Free: 800-438-8841 
Phone: 541-346-5043 
E-mail: ppiele (Toregon. uoregon.edu 
Web: http://eric.uoregon.edu 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban 
Education 

Toll Free: 800-601-4868 
Phone: 212-678-3433 
E-mail: eric-cue@eolumbia.edu 
Web: http://erie-wcb.ic.eoluiribia.edu 

National Clearinghouse for 

Educational Facilities ( Affiliate 
ERIC Clearinghouse) 

Toll Free: 888-552-0624 
Phone: 202-289-7800 
E-mail: neef@nibs.org 
Web: htlp://\v\v\v.edfacilit ies.org 

Other Federally 
Sponsored Resources 

Partnerships Against Violence 
Network (PAVNET) Online 
http://www.pavnel.org 

PAVNET Online is a virtual library of 
information on violence and at-risk 
youth. It contains data from seven federal 
agencies, including the U.S. Department 
of Education, the U.S. Department of 
Justice, and the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling 
and Student Services (ERIC/CASS) 
Virtual Library 

htlp://w w w . u neg . ed u/e d u Ic ri ecu ss / 
libhome.htm 

The ERIC/CASS virtual library is an 
online collection of full-text materials 
on education topics of current interest, 
including si huol violence and bullying. 
The virtual library contains extensive 
resources for parents, teachers, stu- 
dents. administrators, community 
members, and others interested in 
education issues, If 
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The Education World at Your Fingertips! 



Education Resource 
Organizations Directory 



E-mail: 

URL: 

Detcriptlan: 



Publications: 

Services: 



Category: miuriraugn cenier/assouaiioivcieaiinyiiiiuse i j • S&tiff ^ „ 

«** »•“ .si- X sassr mm 

Unverified: 03/15/1999 • 

V * bl3ZM ' . State Services and Resources 

us 0ww * * State Edixatlon Agency/Stats Dapartmant ot 
; Education 

• State Kiflher Education Apency 

• State Guaranty Agency 

Are You Looking for the Ultimate Directory L 

of Education Resou e Organizations? 

The Education Resource Organizations Directory (EROD) helps you identify' organizations that provide infor- 
mation and assistance on a broad range of education-related topics. EROD currently contains information on 
more than 2,400 national, regional, and state organizations, and the number of entries continues to grow. 
And best of all, EROD is on the Web, so you can search it any time you like. 



National School Safety Center 
141 Duesenberg Drive. Suite 11 
Westlake Village, CA 9136?. 

(305) 373-9977 
(805) 373-9277 
rstephen@pepperdine.edu 
httpV/www.nsscI .org 

Provides training, technical assistance, and resources on school safety and 

relating to school security, enme prevention, and drug education: conducts 

General public r 

Pamphlets; resource papers: videotapes 

Hosts meetings, conferences: maintains speakers bureau, expert bank; te 
library services; referrals 

Delinquency; drug abuse: drug education; dropout prevention: prevention: 
M-F8:00 a.m.-5.Q0 p.m. 

PST : 

Information center/association/clearinghcuse 

h 1 

National * 

03/15/1999 



EROD Search Options 

• Simple Search 

• Advanced Search 

Search the database by title, 
subject, description, etc. 

• Stale/Territory Search 
Find resource organizations 
in your state. 



school crime prevention; offers training films on various issues 
national public service campaigns on violence prevention. 



Educational Resources 
EBBBi for Arizona 



Educational Resources 
(or Alaska 



Searching EROD Is Fast, Easy, and Free! 

• Save time by searching a specialized directory. 

• Perform simple or ; dvanced searches. 

• Enjoy free online access— no fees, no accounts, 
no passwords. 



EROD Wet) Site 

http://www.ed.gov/Programs/EROD 

Questions? Call 

1 - 800 - 538-3742 



Visit the EROD Web site today at http://www.ed.gov/Programs/EROD 



EROD 



IS 



EROD is sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education's National Library of Education. 
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Searching the ERIC Database on 
School Safety and Related Topics 

Kovin Mite hell 



The HRIC database is the world's 
largest education database and an 
excellent resource tor anyone seeking 
information on school safely and related 
topics. ERIC maintains abstracts of 
nearly 1 million research reports, 
curriculum and teaching guides, confer- 
ence papers. and journal article* dating 
from 1966 to the present. You can 
search the ERIC database online 
through the ERIC systemwide Web site 
at hllp://w\vw. accesserie.org or through 
print indexes and CD-ROMs at 
hundreds of libraries, college and 
iiniversitx campuses, and state and 
local education offices. 

An ERIC search on a specific topic 
results in an annotated bibliography of 
related journal and document literature. 
You can then select the lilies of interest 
and read the accompanying abstracts. 

To gel the full text of a journal article 
(shown as EJ followed by six digits), 
visit a university library or a large 
public library or contact a journal article 
reprint service such as The UnCovcr 
Company ( 1 -800-787-7979) or the 
Institute for Scientific Information 
Document Solution { 1-800-336— 147-1 ). 

To gel the full text of a document 
(shown as HD followed by six digits), 
visit one of the more than 1 000 
libraries around the world that main- 
tain an ERIC microfiche collection. 

To find the library nearest you. call 
* CCESS ERIC at 1-800-538-3742. 
You can also order a print copy f rom 
the ERIC' Document Reproduction 



Service at 1-800-44 3-3742. In addi- 
tion. many documents published after 
1992 can he ordered and delivered via 
the Internet at http://edrs.com. 

Each entry in the ERIC database has 
been indexed w ith descriptors, which 
are special terms that describe the most 
important concepts contained in a 
journal article or document. Although 
you can search the database using 
regular words and phrases, your search 
will he far more effective if you use 
ERIC descriptors. 

When searching the dataha.se for 
i information on school safety and 
j related topics, begin with the follow- 
ing descriptors: 

■ School Safety 

; 

| ■ Aggression 

j ■ Bullying 
| ■ Violence 



If you require assistance in searching 
the ERIC database for information on 
school safety and related topics, call 
the ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban 
Education at 1 -800-60 1—4868. If you 
search extensively on a regular basis, 
you may find the Thesaurus of ERIC 
Descriptors helpful. To access the 
Thesaurus online, go to the HRIC 
Clearinghouse on Assessment and 
Evaluation Web site at hllp://ericae. 
ncl/scripls/cwiz. You can use the 
site's ERIC Search Wizard to select 
appropriate terms, which can then be 
used to search the HRIC database at 
h 1 1 p : // w w ■ w . a c e e sse r i e . o r g . P ap e r 
copies of the Thesaurus are available 
from Oryx Press ( I -800-279-6799) 
and at most places that offer access 
to the ERIC database. For general 
information about accessing the 
database or for a free copy of the 
brochure AH About ERIC, call 
ACCESS ERIC ;il 1-800-538-3742. • 



Other related descriptors ine 
following: 

■ Antisocial Behavior 

■ Behavior Emblems 

■ Delinquency 

■ Delinquency Prevention 
B Discipline Problems 

! ■ Scbofd Security 

i ■ Security Personnel 
B Stealing 
S Student Behavior 
I ■ Weapons 



lude the j 

I 

Kevin Mitchell is Co-Editor of 'The ERIC 
Review and a writcr/edilur for ACCESS 
ERIC in Rockville. Mainland. 



I 
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A Virtual Tour of the 

Educational Resources Information Center 



Now there's a fast , free, an d easy way to learn about ERIC! Check out the ERIC Slide Show. 
You can view the presentation on the Web or download it in Microsoft PowerPoint. 



The slide show, like ERIC, is for teachers, parents, students, 
administrators, librarians — anyone interested in education. 

In just a few minutes, you can 

■ Learn how to use the ERIC database — the world’s largest 
database of education information. 

■ Discover ERICs other products and services, including 

• Tips for parents and families. 

• Lesson plans for teachers. 

■ Learn about AskERIC — an e-mail service that will 
answer your education-related questions. 

Take a virtual tour of ERIC today at 
www.accesserk.org/resources/eric_slides.html 



. . 

You can use the ERIC Slide Show for a presenta- 
tion or workshop. Here's how: 

1. Go to www.accesscric.org/resources/ 
eric_slides.html. 

2. Download the slides in Microsoft 
PowerPoint (Version 4.0 or Windows97), 

3. Print out the script. 

4, Use it to teach others about ERIC! 



Questions? Call ACCESS ERIC at 1-800-558-3742. 

— ■ — 
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Conclusion 



Putting It All Together: 
An Action Plan 

U.S. OopartincMit of Education and U.S. Department of Justice 



The articles in this publication high- 
light the important role that school 
safety plays in the lives of children. 
The following action plan summarizes 
the steps that parents, educators, 
business and community leaders, and 
students can take to create safer 
schools. Many of the ideas listed arc 
discussed in more detail in the Annual 
Report on School Safety, 1998 (avail- 
able online at http://www.cd.gov/pubs/ 
AnnSehoolRepl98), 

Parents 

■ Take an active role in your 
children's education. Make sure 
that your children do their home- 
work and attend class. Get to know 
teachers and administrators. 

■ Listen to and talk with your chil- 
dren regularly, because everyday 
conversations create opportunities 
to teach children social, problem- 
solving, and anger management 
skills. 

■ Act as role models. Settle your 
own conflicts peaceably, and 
manage your own anger without 
violence. 

■ Establish clear rules of behavior, 
and discipline your children 
consistently. Discuss behaviors. 
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punishments, and rewards with 
your children. 

■ Make it clear to your children that 
you support school policies and that 
you do not tolerate violent behavior 

■ Discourage your children from 
name-calling, leasing, and other 
forms of bullying. 

■ Keep guns and other weapons out 
of reach of unsupervised children. 
Ensure that firearms are locked 
away, well secured, and stored 
separately from ammunition. 

■ Insist on knowing your children's 
friends, whereabouts, and activities. 

■ Work with other parents to develop 
standards for school-related events 
and activities, and ensure that there 
is adult supervision at those events 
and activities. 

■ Join with other parents through 
school, neighborhood, civic, or 
religious organizations to talk 
about concerns regarding youth 
and violence in your community. 

Educators 

j a Assess the school’s security needs. 

Enlist school security professionals 
j in designing and maintaining a 

| school security system. 




■ Implement schoolwidc education 
and training on safety and violence 
prevention. 

■ Actively involve students in making 
decisions about school policies and 
programs. 

■ Design and consistently enforce a 
clear, effective discipline policy and 
other school policies that support 
and reward prosocial behavior. 



j This article is adapted Irom Annua! 

I Report on School Safety . 1 998, by the 
| t’.S. Department of Education and the 

I I'.S. Department of Justice. 
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a Devise a s\ tom for reporting and 
analyzing incidents that violate 
school policies. 

6 Monitor the school to ensure that it 
is clean and safe. 

■ Create a climate of tolerance. Ensure 
that all students are respected and 
treated equally, regardless of 
ethnicity, race, religion, sex, 
socioeconomic status, or other 
characteristics. 

■ Provide appropriate educational 
and crisis-response services to all 
students, including access to school 
psychologists and counselors. 

H Use alternative schools to educate 
violent students. 

■ Prepare an annual report on school 
crime and safety, and distribute it to 
school staff, parents, students, and 
other members of the community. 

Let them know how safe the school 
is and what progress has been made 
in making the school safer. 

m Build partnerships with the business 
community and local law enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Business and 
Community Leaders 

H Adopt a local school by becoming 
more familiar with and addressing its 
needs in the context of the commu- 
nity. Develop an awareness of what 
works in reducing violence in the 
school, and build on past successes. 

II Provide students with training in basic 
job skills because the social skills 
commonly used in the work setting 
arc similar to those required to pre- 
vent violcn ** in the school setting. 

■ Provide students with employment 
opportunities — including intern- 
ships, school-to-work programs, 
summer jobs, and afterschool 
jobs — to help prevent and reduce 
criminal behavior. 

■ Provide scholarships anti other 
incentives to deserving students. 

■ Sponsor extracurricular social and 
cultural activities and other positive 
activities iiu students. 



■ Offer resources to local schools, 
including programs, services, 
facilities forevents, strategic 
planning, and equipment. 

B Support working parents by pro- 
viding them with flex-time sched- 
uling opportunities. Encourage 
parents to attend parent -teacher 
conferences, field trips, meetings, 
mentoring sessions, and other 
sehool activities to strengthen 
their children's education. 

Students 

■ Resolve problems and disputes 
nonviolently. 

■ Refrain from teasing, name-calling, 
and other forms of bullying. 

■ Respect all students, school staff, 
and family members. 
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■ Know and follow school rules. 

■ Report crimes and threats of 
violence to sehool officials 

■ Get involved in the development 
and implementation of anticrime 
programs at school. 

m Learn how to avoid becoming a 
victim. 

■ Seek help from trusted adults when 
confronting difficult problems. (I 

Source 

U.S. Department of Education and U S. 

Department of Justice. \WX. Annual Report 

on School Safety. /9W. Washington. DC': 

Authors. (Available online ai hilp.V/vvww . 

ed.gov/pubs/AiiiiSchoolRcpl9S) 
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ACCESS ERIC Announces 

Two Hew Parent Brochures! 
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"I his Parent Brochure, 
written by Linda Lumsden 
of the ERIC Clearing- 
house on Educational 
Management, discusses 
school characteristics 
that can lead to violent 
incidents, risk faccors 
related to violent 
behavior, and strate- 
gies that schools are 
using to prevent 
school violence. 
Resources that 
parents, school 

staff and communin' members 



can use to get more information on school violence 
are also included. 



^rter 
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This Parent Brochure, 
co-written by Timothy 
Collins of the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Rural 
Education and Small 
Schools and Margaret 
Hadderman of the 
ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Educational 
Management, 
describes the 
origin and nature 
of, as well as 



arguments for 
and against, 

charter schools and includes steps that 
parents can rake to help bring a charter school 
to their community. 



Quantities are limited, so don’t delay . 

Call ACCESS ERIC now at I -800-LET-ERIC (538-3742) 
to get your free copies! 

You may also order by: 

Fax: 301-5 1 9-6760 
E-mail: accesseric@accesseric.org 

Read all the Parent Brochures online at the ACCESS ERIC Web site: 
http://www.accesseric.org/resources/parent/parent.html 
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ERIC Directory 



Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC) 

National Library of Education 
Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement (OER1) 

U.S. Department of Education 
Toll Free: (800) 424-1616 
TTY/TDD: (800 ) 437-0833 
Web: http ://w ww.ed.gov 

Clearinghouses 

Adult, Career, and Vocational Education 

Ohio State University 

Toll Free: (800) 848-4815, ext. 2-8625 

Phone: (614) 292-7069 

TTY/TDD: (614)688-8734 

Web: http://cricacve.org 

Assessment and Evaluation 
University of Maryland, College Park 
Toll Free: (800) G04-ERIC (464-3742) 

Phone: (301)405-7449 
Web: http://cricue.net 

Community Colleges 

University of California at Los Angeles 

Toll Free: (800) 832-8256 

Phone: (3 10) 825-3931 

Web: http://www.gseis.ucla.edu/ERIC/cric.html 

Counseling and Student Services 
University cf North Carolina at Greensboro 
Toil Free: (800)4:4-9769 
Phone: (336) 334-4114 
Web: http://www.uncg.edu/edu/criccasN 

Disabilities and Gifted Education 
Council for Exceptional Children 
Toll Free: (800) 328-0272 
Phone: (703) 264-9475 
7TY/TDD: (800) 328-0272 
Web: http://cricec.org 

Educational Management 

University of Oregon 
Toll Free: (800) 438-8841 
Phone:(541) 346-5043 
Web: http://eric.uoregon.edu 

Elementary and Early Childhood Education 
University of Illinois at Urbana— Champaign 
Toll Free: (800) 583-4 135 
Phone:(217) 333-1386 
TTY/TDD; (800 ) 583-4135 
Web: http://ericeecc.org 
National Parent Information Network Web: 
http://npin.org 

Higher Education 

George Washington University 
Toll Free: (800) 773-ERIC (3742) 

Phone: (202) 296-2597 
Web: http://wvvw.criche.org 

Information & Technology 

Syracuse University 

Toll Free: (800) 464-9107 

Phone: (315) 443-3640 

Web: http://cricir.syr.edu/ithoi ne 

AskKRIC Web: h(tp://ww\v. askeric.org 



Languages and Linguistics * 

Center (or Applied Linguistics 
Toll Free: (800) 276-9834 
Phone: (202) 362-0700 
Web: http://www.cal.org/criccll 

Reading, English, and Communication 

Indiana University 

Toll Free: (800) 759-4723 

Phone: (812)855-5847 

Web: http://www.indiana.edu/-eric_rcc 

Rural Education and Small Schools 
AEL, Inc. 

Toll Free: (800) 624-9120 
Phone: (304) 347-0400 
TTY/TDD: (304) 347-0448 
Web: http://www.ael.org/cric 

Science, Mathematics, and 
Environmental Education 
Ohio Stale University 
Toll Free: (800) 276-0462 
Phone: (614) 292-6717 
Web: hiip:/Avw\v.cricse.org 

Social Studies/Social Science Education 
Indiana University 
Toll Free: (800) 266-3815 
Phone:(812) 855-3838 
Web: http://www.indiana.edu/-ssdc/ 
eric_chcss.hlm 

Teaching and Teacher Education 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education 
Toll Free: (800) 822-9229 
Phone: (202) 293-2450 
Web: http://www.cricsp.org 

Urban Education 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
Toll Free: (800) 60 M868 
Phone: (212) 678-3433 
Web: http://cric-web.tc.coIumbia.cdi] 

Adjunct Clearinghouses 

Child Care 

National Child Care Information Center 
Toll Free: (800) 616-2242 
7TY/TDD: (800) 516-2242 
Web: http://nccic.org 

Clinical Schools 

American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education 
Toll Free: (800) 822-9229 
Phone: (202) 293-2450 
Web: htt p ://\v w w . aacte.org/mc nu2.html 

Consumer Education 

National Institute for Consumer Education 

Phone: (734) 487-2292 

Web: http://www.nice.emich.edu 

Educational Opportunity 
National TRIO Clearinghouse 
Council for Opportunity in Education 
Phone: (202) 347-2218 
Web: htip;//www. trioprograms.org 



Entrepreneurship Education 
Center for Entrepreneurial Leadership 
Toll Free: (888) 4-CELCEE (423-5233) 

Phone: (3 10) 206-9549 
Web: http://www.celcee.edu 

ESL Literacy Education 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
Phone: (202) 362-0700, ext. 200 
Web: http://www.cal.org/ncle 

International Civic Education 
Indiana University 
Toll Free: (800) 266-3815 
Phone:(812)855-3838 

Postsecondary Education and the Internet 

University of Virginia 
Phone: (804) 924-3880 
Web: http://highered.org 

School Counseling Services 
University of North Texas 
Phone: (940) 565-2910 
Web: http://www.coe.unt.edu/cdhe/cric.htm 

Service Learning 

University of Minnesota 

Toll Free: (800) 808-SERVe (7378) 

Phone: (612)625-6276 
Web: http://umn.edu/-servc 

Test Collection 

Educational Testing Service 
Phone: (609) 734-5689 
Web: http://ericae.net/teNicol.htni 

U.S.-Japan Studies 

Indiana University 

Toll Free: (800) 266-3815 

Phone:(812)855-3838 

Web: http://www.indiana.edu/-japan 

Affiliate Clearinghouse 

National Clearinghouse for 
Educational Facilities 
National Institute of Building Sciences 
Toll Free: (888) 552-0624 
Phone: (202) 289-7800 
Web* http://www.cdfacilities.org 

Support Components 

ACCESS ERIC 

Toll Free: (800) LET-ERIC (538-3742) 

Phone:(301)519-5157 

Web: http://www.aecesseric.org 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service {EDRSj 
DynEDRS. Inc. 

Toll Free: (800) 443-ERIC (3742) 

Phone:(703)440-1400 

Web: http://edrs.com 

ERIC Processing and Reference Facility 
Computer Sciences Corporation 
Toll Free: (800) 799 ERIC (3742) 

Phone: (301 ) 552-4200 

Web: http://ericfac.piccard.csc.com 
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